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TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN THE NATURAL 
SCIENCES 


HY is it worth while to devote one’s life to teaching and 
research in the natural sciences, and how may fitness for 
such a life work be measured? Probably many men who have 
chosen this career have at some time asked themselves these ques- 
tions. What word of counsel may their experience offer to the 
younger man who considers the outlook in this field? I have said 
“many men” advisedly. In the ranks of every science there are 
some to whom the question why it is worth while would never 
occur; for they have from the beginning followed a call so insist- 
ent as to have almost the compelling force of a natural instinct. 
These men devote their lives to the study of nature because they 
cannot help it; and the man of genius, born under a lucky star, 
cannot help doing it supremely well. We may not fairly measure 
others by the standard of such men. We may fairly say that with- 
out some touch of their spirit, some share in their view of life, 
the best rewards of a life-work in science will not be attained by 
any man. 

But aptitude, sometimes even capacity of a high and rare order, 
may be slow to find itself. In many a man, no doubt, lie dormant 
great scientific abilities that might have been called into action by 
a favorable environment but have been suppressed by the pres- 
sure of other occupations or duties, or have for some other reason 
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been deliberately set aside. High success, even eminence, has been 
attained in the scientific career, as in others, by men who have at 
first failed to measure their own capacity, who have long hesitated 
and counted the cost. Sometimes the decision has been made by 
the force of circumstances, by a fortunate opportunity, almost by 
accident. It is interesting to recall that Darwin first entered upon 
the study of medicine and afterwards seriously considered the min- 
istry before his passion for natural history swept all else aside. 
Huxley’s first desire was to become a mechanical engineer, and long 
after he had risen to eminence in biology he was, in his own words, 
“not sure that he had not been all along a sort of mechanical engi- 
neer im partibus infidelium.’ The call to scientific service is not 
always clearly heard, even by men who seem in many ways well 
qualified to take up this career; and in the lack of a decisive word 
they may be turned aside to the more “practical” and lucrative 
professions. Should such men be encouraged to choose the scien- 
tific career? How may they be helped to make a decision? What 
inducements are offered to them by the life of the teacher or in- 
vestigator as compared with that of the physician, engineer or man 
of affairs? 

Men certainly should not be advised to devote themselves to 
science unless it is quite clear that they have aptitude for it; and 
the more strongly they respond to its call the better worth while 
they are likely to find it. It is equally evident that men should not 
and do not become teachers or investigators for the sake of large 
material rewards. As a rule scientific service does not meet such 
rewards. But even were it otherwise it would remain perfectly 
apparent that he who aspires to make a life work of science should 
have a different standpoint from that of commercial or even of 
professional life in the ordinary sense. The practical demands of 
life, an adequate means of livelihood, the fulfillment of duties 
towards others, cannot of course be disregarded. When Agassiz 
said that he was “too busy to make money,” he did not mean to 
disregard these demands nor to undervalue the uses of wealth. But 
his remark suggests an essentially different standard from the com- 
mercial one. It opens a perspective of life in which the foreground 
is filled by work that is undertaken for its own sake and brings its 
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own chief reward. Agassiz asked only not to be diverted from the 
pursuit of knowledge and the encouragement of others to the same 
pursuit; and in his view these were the essential things that make 
the scientific career worth while. The lives of great men of science 
everywhere reveal the fact that they have labored in a spirit of de 
votion, have been held captive by a high ideal. The splendid dis- 
coveries of Michael Faraday form the basis of almost all the appli- 
cations of electricity to practical life, and have made great fortunes 
for other men. Faraday himself might easily have accumulated 
wealth. But he turned aside from lucrative professional work and 
deliberately relinquished fortune. A man of winning personality 
and social gifts, an investigator keenly appreciative of the recogni- 
tion that his work received from others, his single aim was to en- 
large the boundaries of knowledge; and for the sake of this he 
chose to live almost in poverty and even put aside the most dis- 
tinguished honors that English science had to offer him. Such 
men have often been called dreamers and enthusiasts, but it may be 
doubted whether many men have served the world better, or whether 
many lives have brought greater rewards, if usefulness, happiness, 
and the zest of living be so counted. Such lives clearly reveal the 
real motive power that leads to scientific achievement. Menof Fara- 
day’s fine and rare type are not a product of every day; we must 
not demand too much of others. But something of the spirit of 
such men may be caught by those less richly gifted; and any man 
of good mental endowment who takes up a scientific career with 
some instinctive feeling of devotion to the study of nature has 
placed his foot on the road of success. 

We must, however, look squarely at the practical outlook for 
such a career. Laying aside for the moment the industrial appli- 
cations of science, what are its opportunities and its limitations 
in the field of teaching and research? It is certainly desirable that 
the teacher of science should be able to give some part of his time 
to original research, though it is a perfectly legitimate ambition to 
devote one’s life to teaching alone. On the other hand, the investi- 
gator must very often also be a teacher; it is in many cases highly 
desirable that he should teach. For both the teacher and the in- 
vestigator great encouragement is to be found in the extraordinary 
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development of scientific activity that is taking place in the United 
States. The extent of progress during the last thirty years can 
be fully realized only by those whose student days fell at the begin- 
ning of this period. Then the outlook was indeed precarious. The 
teaching of science in the schools was almost unknown. In the 
smaller colleges the situation was not much better. If science was 
given any place in the curriculum of “liberal” education it was 
too often in the form of that homeopathic and innocuous subject 
known as “natural science’”’; and few indeed were the teachers who 
had opportunity, even if they were qualified, to offer thorough sci- 
entific courses of real educational value. The investigator, as dis- 
tinguished from the teacher, still dwelt in an undiscovered country. 
Now the sciences are almost everywhere taught, at least from the 
high school upwards, and the demand for competent teachers, well 
equipped in special branches of science, is steadily on the increase. 
In a recent public discussion on the opportunities for teaching and 
research in the biological sciences, to which many leading teachers 
of these subjects contributed, no more noteworthy fact was elicited 
than that this demand, from the secondary schools up to the uni- 
versity, exceeds the supply. Neither in the college nor in the 
schools of the best class is the teacher now compelled to face the 
discouraging task of dispensing instruction in scientific things in 
general, but he may devote himself to one science, or at most to a 
group of nearly related ones. The college or university teacher is 
chosen for his proficiency in a single science or even in one of its 
subdivisions. The work of teaching is thus made more congenial 
and effective, is emancipated from much of the drudgery with 
which it once was burdened, and gives greater opportunity for 
productive scholarship. 

If we turn to the field of investigation apart from teaching, 
progress has been perhaps even more noteworthy. The opportuni- 
ties in this direction have steadily multiplied through the develop- 
ment of the scientific bureaus of the national and state govern- 
ments, of public museums, of laboratories of special research. 
Almost unlimited fields of scientific activity have been opened by 
the splendid progress of medical and sanitary science, of mining, 
civil and mechanical engineering, of the chemical and electrical 
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industries, and many others. The significance of this is not lessened 
by the fact that many of these activities involve the application of 
scientific discovery to practical or commercial ends, that they gradu- 
ate almost insensibly into work of a purely technical or industrial 
character. The boundary between “applied” and “pure” science 
has almost vanished. The day is past when the investigator could 
hold himself aloof from the applications of his science to practical 
affairs. He whose life is given wholly or in part to new applica- 
tions of knowledge to human welfare may be as truly an investi- 
gator, and may serve mankind as well, as he who seeks only to 
extend the boundaries of knowledge. The aim of a Lister or a 
Pasteur is not less lofty than that of a Laplace or a Lyell. What 
counts is the spirit in which work is done. 

No able and well trained man therefore need hesitate to choose 
the scientific career for lack of opportunity or through fear that it 
will not afford a reasonable means of livelihood. It is of course 
true that the higher levels of success are not to be attained without 
an apprenticeship, more or less long and trying, at the lower ones; 
but in this respect the scientific career is perhaps not very differ- 
ent from others, and on the whole the law of natural selection 
doubtless operates here, as elsewhere, to the good of the species. 
The limit of achievement will in the long run be found within and 
not without; but fortunately there is no lack of opportunity at 
every stage of advancement. In this respect, I repeat, the outlook 
is full of encouragement, and there is no sign of a backward 
movement. 

But we are now brought to two other aspects of the question 
in regard to which the truth should be frankly spoken. One is the 
fact, already touched upon, that teachers and investigators often 
do not receive a money compensation that is commensurate with 
their ability and scholarship. Only the distinguished expert in 
applied or industrial science may hope for any approach to large 
material rewards as measured by commercial standards. Many of 
our educational institutions suffer through inability to solve the 
problem of adequate salaries, particularly for the lower grades of 
service; and the same is true of many institutions of pure research. 
We need not dwell on a fact that is so patent. It would be idle 
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to maintain that it does not constitute a serious difficulty, that it 
does not in some cases impose limitations that find but a partial com- 
pensation in the relative freedom of the scholar’s life and the agree- 
able and stimulating associations amid which it is so often passed. 
But while these facts cannot be ignored they should not be exag- 
gerated. Viewed as a whole, conditions in this respect are incon- 
testably far more encouraging today than in former years, and there 
are signs of a widespread movement for further betterment. In 
many directions the tendency is apparent to provide more adequate 
salaries, to lighten the burden of routine drudgery, to make better 
provision for termination of service. Especially the system of pen- 
sions for long service, age, or physical disability will go far to 
solve one of the most serious and perplexing problems that the 
teacher has had to face. In view of these facts we need not take 
a pessimistic view of the scholar’s life on its purely material side; 
and indeed the compensation of scientific service of the best type 
does not compare unfavorably with that of many other of the occu- 
pations of educated men. 

Another and not less important fact should be recognized. In 
every field of her activity science calls not merely for greater num- 
bers but for higher competence—for men of greater natural capacity 
and more thorough training. The rapid march of science, never 
more remarkable than now, makes constant new demand for men 
of first-rate ability. A limit can hardly be set to the possibilities 
of achievement that are offered to them. That a larger number of 
such men are not drawn into this career is doubtless due to several 
causes. One certainly is found in the material limitations to which 
attention has just been drawn. It is no discredit to men of high 
general capacity, conscious of their power to make a way in the 
world, if they sometimes will not, perhaps cannot, make what seems 
to them too great a sacrifice even for the sake of a very real and 
deep interest in science. If there be any reply to this it is that 
scientific work brings happiness and is a work of service for which 
it is worth while to sacrifice something. It is certain that few really 
successful teachers or investigators would willingly exchange their 
life work for any other. It is equally certain that no man imbued 
with the true spirit of science can waver in the conviction that 
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his work is worth while, to himself and to his fellows. Are there 
higher aims than to enlarge knowledge, to open the minds of 
others to the deeper meanings of things in the world in which we 
live, to labor for the welfare of others? None, certainly, brings 
greater or nobler satisfaction. And these are the aims of science. 
Many of her activities may seem far away from the daily interests 
of human life; but the history of scientific progress abundantly 
demonstrates that no object is so insignificant, no problem so re- 
mote and abstruse, that it may not be filled with meaning for all 
that makes life worth living. The individual may add but little to 
the growing edifice of science, he may but dimly perceive its rela- 
tion to the whole; but each block that he lays is built into a splendid 
and enduring structure that stands as a monument of our civil- 
ization. 

It is these things that should speak the decisive word to one 
who hesitates, and the response that they call forth will give the 
best answer to his doubts. If we have any measure of capacity 
for scientific teaching and research, it is the love of science and of 
teaching. Ability, knowledge and training, are essential but not 
enough. The teacher must of course be a well-trained scholar. The 
effectiveness of his work will be greatly increased by acquaintance 
with pedagogical theories and technical methods. But he must 
first of all love teaching; and he must have the instinct to teach 
with sympathy and with common sense. Still more emphatically 
are these things true of the original investigator. He, too, and in 
still higher degree, must combine mental grasp, constructive imagi- 
nation and natural aptitude, with acquired mastery of his subject. 
But these will not avail if there be not added an impulse that grows 
from a lively interest in the phenomena of nature and a spirit 
that demands to know the truth. The great theories of science 
possess a very high degree of fascination, her sweeping generaliza- 
tions make a powerful appeal to the imagination. But they have 
been built up little by little through the hard and plodding study 
of concrete facts; it is only through such study that science moves 
forwards. Those who have not a first-hand acquaintance with the 
actual methods of research have no conception of the amount of 
“dead work” that it demands, of the concentrated patience that 
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must be expended on purely technical processes, on the painstak- 
ing and conscientious accumulation of data that may long seem 
to give no tangible result. The investigator must prove all things, 
and he must have an insight and imagination trained to hold fast 
to that which is good. The motive power that carries him through 
his tasks is something akin to the artistic impulse, though it finds 
so different a mode of expression. It is in the best and largest 
sense the love of nature. It is a spontaneous interest in the world 
of natural phenomena that will spare no labor to find out the least 
as well as the greatest things and finds its best reward in the dis- 
covery of their orderly relations. Let the student ask himself in 
what way he feels drawn to the study of science and what will be 
his attitude towards his daily work. Is his imagination stirred 
only by the grand theories of science or the hope of making great 
discoveries? Science calls for something more direct and substan- 
tial than this. Her first demand is to know what things are and 
what they do. Her first interest is in concrete phenomena; in the 
physical features of the earth, in the substances of which things are 
made, in animals and plants; in the actions and interactions of 
things, in the relations of cause and effect among them. One who 
is conscious of such an interest, who can find satisfaction in the 
truth-seeking study of natural phenomena for their own sake as 
well as for the larger meanings that underlie them, has at least 
one of the best grounds on which to base the hope of success, and 
he will find scientific work worth while. Such an interest will 
broaden and deepen as he goes forwards. It gives the impulse that 
has led to all the great discoveries and all the great generalizations 
of science. He may be assured that no career offers greater possi- 
bilities of achievement or opportunities for usefulness. He may not 
attain the highest level of success; most men must be content with 
less. The world has not brought forth many Newtons or Darwins. 
She has produced, and will continue to produce, many men capable 
of moving science forward; and the man who renders a good ac- 
count of his one talent may find as great a reward as he who has ten. 
EpMuNpD B. WILSON 


fH ORIGIN OPP THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE 
OBSNEW YORK 


HE popular impression that the University of the State of New 
York owes its origin to Alexander Hamilton is a tribute to 
his constructive genius and to the broad statesmanship evidenced in 
the conception of such an institution. But history not only affords 
no justification for the assumption, but clearly disproves it; since 
Hamilton was not a member of the Legislature of 1784, and had no 
part in framing or passing the act creating the University on Feb- 
ruary 19,1784. James Duane, then a member of the Senate, intro- 
duced the bill to establish the University; and so far as the official 
record shows he was its author. The following petition to the 
Legislature signed by all the surviving Governors of Kings Col- 
lege, of whom Duane was one, closely identifies the College with 
the introduction of the bill: 


To THE HONORABLE THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK 


The Petition of the Subscribers Governors of the College com- 
monly called Kings College. 

Humsiy SHEWETH—That the greater Part of the Governors 
of the said College have since the commencement of the late War 
died out or departed this State whereby a sufficient number of Gov- 
ernors cannot be convened for the carrying on of the Business of 
the said College agreeably to its Charter... . 

That many Parts of the said Charter are inconsistent with that 
Liberality and that Civil and religious Freedom which our present 
happy Constitution points out—and that an Alteration of that 
Charter in such points as well as an Extension of the Privileges 
of the said College so as to render it the Mother of an University 
to be established within this State would tend to diffuse Knowledge 
and extend Literature throughout this State. 

Your petitioners therefore influenced by these motives humbly 
submit the said Charter to the Revision and correction of the Legis- 
lature so as to render it more adequate to these important Ends, 
humbly hoping that your honorable Body will confirm to the cor- 
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poration of Kings College such Estate as was unquestionably ap- 
propriated to its use. 
New York 24th March 1784. 

LEoNARD LISPENARD GEO: CLINTON 


Jno LivINGsTON Ricp Morris 
Wm WALTON Jas DUANE 
Sam Bayarp, Junr. GERARD BANCKER 


Ecst BENSON 

J: H: Livincston 

Samu Provoost 

JoHN RopGERS 

Joun Morin Scott 
The petition is endorsed: 


To the honorable the Legislature of the State of New York. 

The Petition of the Governors of Kings College praying a Re- 
vision of their Charter, & that the said College may be erected into 
an University. 

In Senate, March 30th, 1784, read and Committed to the whole 
on the Bill for establishing a University within this State.* 


It is scarcely possible to read this petitiont without noting the 
peculiar language in which the proposal for the reorganization of 
Kings College is expressed: “so as to render it the Mother of an 
University to be established within this State.” i 

Going back ten years in the history of the College, as is now 
possible on the evidence of a document recently discovered in the 
Rolls Office in London,¢ it will be found that in 1774 the Governors 
prepared and approved the draft of an elaborate charter, entitled 
“Charter for the American University in the Province of New 
York,” to take the place of the Royal Charter granted to Kings 
College in 1754, and submitted it to the Earl of Dartmouth, at that 

*N. Y. Leg. Papers (MS.), No. 2, in State Library. 

+ The list of names appended to the petition is of especial interest as nine 
of the thirteen subscribers are men who have not heretofore been known as 
Governors of Kings College, and who are not included in the list of Governors 
published in the General Catalogue, viz: George Clinton, Samuel Bayard, Jr., 
Richard Morris, Gerard Bancker, Egbert Benson, J. H. Livingston, Samuel 
Provoost, John Rodgers, and John Morin Scott. It is to be presumed that 
they were elected Governors during the period between 1774 and 1784, the 
records of which have been lost or destroyed. 

+ Colonial Papers, America and West Indies, Vol. 185, folio 55. 
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time principal secretary of state for the American Department. 
This provided that the College should be constituted a University, 
and that ‘‘ Kings College shall be the Mother of the American Uni- 
versity,” under the charge of the “ Regents of the University in the 
Province of New York.’ With the provisions of this draft Duane 
must have been thoroughly familiar, and, as he had been a Governor 
of the College for some twelve years prior to its adoption and was 
then one of the leading members of the New York Bar, it is at least 
probable that he had considerable to do with its preparation. At 
this time Myles Cooper was President of the College, and to his 
familiarity with and admiration for his own alma mater, Oxford, 
are clearly traceable many of the essential and entirely new features 
introduced in the proposed charter. It contemplated a university 
of colleges, and was an adaptation of the Oxford system to the con- 
ditions which it was hoped might arise in the Province of New 
York. 

This charter further provided that the Regents should include 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and other officials resident in Eng- 
land, ex-offictis; also the Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, and 
the Eldest Councillor, of the Province; the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, the Secretary, Attorney-General, and the Treasurer of the 
Province; the Speaker of the General Assembly, the Mayor of the 
City of New York, the Rector of Trinity Church, the Senior Min- 
ister of the Dutch Reformed Church, the Ministers of the Lutheran 
Church, the French Church, and the Presbyterian congregation, 
and the Governors of Kings College; and gave the Regents power 
to increase their number to fifty, exclusive of the official Regents 
living in England, by appointing inhabitants of the Province. The 
officers were to be a Chancellor and a Vice-Chancellor, and each of 
the colleges belonging to the University was to have a president and 
a vice-president. Full power was given to the Regents to confer 
degrees in philosophy and the Municipal law, as well as in every 
other Art, Science and Faculty whatever, and the general control 
of education and discipline was entrusted to an “ Academical Sen- 
ate,” consisting of the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, the Presi- 
dents of the respective colleges, and Professors chosen by the 
Regents. A “ Minor Academical Senate’’ was also to be estab- 
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lished in each college, consisting of the President of such college, 
and its Fellows, Professors and Tutors. The corporation so cre- 
ated was vested with power to take and hold real and personal 
estate, including that belonging to Kings College and such as might 
afterwards be acquired; and it was given the unusual privilege of 
sending two representatives to the General Assembly, such repre- 
sentatives to be elected by the regents, professors, fellows, tutors, 
masters of arts and other holders of superior degrees. In this last 
provision the analogy of Oxford was conspicuously before the 
minds of the framers of the charter. These plans and anticipa- 
tions were frustrated by the Revolution, and the undertaking was 
abandoned for the time being. Upon the opening of the first Leg- 
islature under the new form of government, however, when some 
legislative action was absolutely necessary to continue the corporate 
existence of the College, the Governors again proposed that a Uni- 
versity be established within this State, of which Kings College 
should be the ‘ Mother,” as set forth in the above quoted petition. 

A comparison of the proposed charter of 1774 with the act 
passed in 1784 discloses numerous points of similarity. The latter 
was originally entitled ‘“‘ An Act for establishing a University within 
this State,” but the title was amended to read: “ An Act for grant- 
ing certain Privileges to the College heretofore called Kings Col- 
lege, for altering the name and Charter thereof, and erecting an 
University within this State.” 

The preamble recites that by Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal of the Province, dated October 31, in the twenty-eighth year 
of the reign of George the Second, a body politic was created by the 
name of the Governors of the College of the Province of New 
York in the City of New York in America; that there are so many 
vacancies in the Corporation as to require the interposition of the 
Legislature, and that the remaining Governors of the said College 
have prayed that the said College may be erected into an University. 

It is then enacted that all the rights heretofore vested in the 
Governors of the College of the Province of New York shall now 
be vested in the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, who are by the terms of the act created a corporation under 
that title. The Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, the President 
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of the Senate, the Speaker of the Assembly, the Mayor of the City 
of New York, the Mayor of the City of Albany, the Attorney 
General, and the Secretary of State, are created ex-officiis Regents ; 
twenty-four individuals are named as Regents, their successors 
to be appointed by the Governor; and the Clergy of each of 
the religious denominations in the State are authorized to elect 
Regents, with power to fill vacancies. A subsequent section of the 
act provides that the Fellows, Professors and Tutors appointed by 
the Regents shall also be Regents of the University, ex-officiis, with 
power to vote in cases relating only to their respective colleges, and 
when they are not personally concerned. The Regents so consti- 
tuted are authorized to choose a Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor, a 
Treasurer and Secretary; to make ordinances for the several col- 
leges which may compose the University, and to appoint the several 
presidents, professors and other officers. After the first election, 
all future presidents are required to be elected from out of the pro- 
fessors of the colleges composing the university. The Regents are 
also specifically empowered and directed as soon as may be to elect 
a president and professors for the college theretofore called Kings 
College, no such professor to be in any way accountable for his 
religious tenets. The act further provides that the estate held by 
the Governors of the corporation of Kings College shall be applied 
solely to the use of that College; that they may receive for the use 
of that college an estate of the annual value of £3500, and that the 
Regents may also hold estates of the annual amount of forty thou- 
sand bushels of wheat, and may found schools and colleges in any 
part of the State and may endow such colleges and invest them with 
the power of conferring the degree of Bachelor of Arts, retaining 
however the right to visit such colleges and to control their govern- 
ment. All other degrees may be conferred by the Chancellor, or 
Vice-Chancellor under the direction of the Regents. 

The act permits any person or body politic to found and endow 
a college or school, which may become part of the University or 
which may remain independent; and also permits any religious body 
to institute a professorship for the promotion of its particular tenets, 
or for any other purpose not inconsistent with religion, morality 
and the Laws of the State, upon an endowment of not less than two 
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hundred bushels of wheat per annum. By the last section the name 
of Kings College is changed to “ Columbia College.” In the orig- 
inal draft the name was “ the Columbian College.” 

This act was passed on May 1, 1784, and its phraseology and 
distinctive features bear such a close resemblance to those of the 
charter proposed in 1774 by the Governors of Kings College as to 
leave little or no doubt as to the origin of the idea of a State Uni- 
versity, composed of a group of colleges, governed by regents and 
a chancellor. 

Even a sketch of the origin of the University would be incom- 
plete, however, which did not go a step further; since the Univer- 
sity cannot fairly be said to have been actually organized until the 
passage in 1787 of a new act “to institute an university within this 
State and for other purposes therein mentioned.” For this act the 
State and the College are chiefly indebted to Hamilton, then serving 
as a Member of the Assembly. Almost immediately upon its en- 
actment the original act developed defects in operation, and scarcely 
more than six months after it went into effect an amendment was 
passed, reciting that owing to the dispersed residences of the Re- 
gents it had been impossible to procure a quorum at meetings, that 
the interest and prosperity of the University had been thereby 
obstructed, and that doubts had arisen as to the construction of the 
act; and enacting various provisions to remedy these defects, and 
appointing additional regents. The experience of the succeeding 
three years further demonstrated that the University as originally 
created was an unworkable piece of machinery, and a draft of an 
act making radical amendments was approved by the Regents for 
submission to the Legislature. Hamilton had been appointed one 
of the additional Regents by the amendatory act of 1784, and sub- 
sequently he had been elected a member of the Legislature of 1787. 
Almost his first act on taking his seat in the Assembly on February 
16, 1787, was to introduce the bill approved by the Regents. It 
was entitled “an Act for granting certain privileges to the college 
heretofore called King’s College, for altering the name and charter 
thereof, and erecting an university within this State.” Eleven days 
later, on February 27, 1787, L’Hommedieu introduced in the Sen- 
ate a bill entitled “ An act for erecting an university and for grant- 
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ing privileges to colleges and academies within this state, and for 
repealing the acts therein mentioned.’”’ The titles of the two acts 
indicate the different points of view of the introducers; the general 
purpose of the former being the restoration of the original charter 
rights and privileges of Kings, now Columbia College; and of the 
latter, the development of the schools and academies throughout the 
state. Both acts impliedly conceded the necessity for revision, and 
their points of difference were by no means irreconciliable. The 
Regents promptly took steps to secure the passage of a compromise 
measure by appointing a Committee for this purpose consisting of 
the Speaker of the Assembly, the Mayor of New York (James: 
Duane), Col. Hamilton, Mr. Williams, Mr. L’Hommedieu and Mr. 
Jay. As a member of this Committee Hamilton rendered services 
of inestimable value both to the State at large and to his alma mater. 
Always a believer in the theory of centralization, Hamilton was 
keenly alive to the great advantage which would accrue to the 
people from a well-organized central body which should direct and’ 
control the general educational policy of the State, and which should’ 
promote the establishment of educational institutions. But he 
realized no less the impracticability of vesting the management of 
all educational institutions throughout the state in the hands of a 
single board, as was contemplated by the act of 1784, and he re-- 
sented the injustice which that act had done to Kings College by 
depriving it of its property and divesting it of its charter rights.. 
It was his effort to reconcile these conflicting interests, and to this: 
end he devoted himself with all the energy and skill which charac- 
terized his struggle for the adoption of a national constitution. As 
the result of his efforts, seconded by Duane and Jay, a compromise: 
measure was reported, entitled “An Act to institute a university 
within this State and for other purposes therein mentioned,” which 
met the approval of both parties and was passed on April 13, 1787. 
The first seven sections of the act provide for the establishment of 
a state university under the control of a Board of Regents, with 
power to visit and inspect all the colleges, schools and academies in 
the State and to grant charters and degrees; and the remaining 
fourteen sections provide for the confirmation of the Charter 
granted in 1754 to the Governors of the College of the Province of 
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New York in the City of New York, changing the name of such 
college to Columbia College, and granting to the Trustees of the 
College all the franchises, rights and property formerly enjoyed by 
Kings College, with the right of perpetual succession. In its essen- 
tial features the law as enacted embodied Hamilton’s ideas to the 
exclusion of those of L’Hommedieu, who aimed to make all the 
colleges directly dependent upon the state, and to place all higher 
education directly under political control. To Hamilton’s regard 
for sound principles and his strict sense of justice are attributable 
those features which distinguish the act of 1787 from that of 1784. 
The University Statute as redrawn by Hamilton rescued the educa- 
tional institutions of the State from political control and established 
a system of state supervision which has remained substantially un- 
changed to the present time; and it restored to the College the 
property and privileges which were its birthright, results for which 
both the state and the college may well be everlastingly grateful. 
But it should not be assumed, therefore, that he was the founder 
of the University, nor can it be properly described as “a bold effort 
of his genius.” Much less should it be asserted that Ezra L’Hom- 
medieu is entitled to any such distinction. The individual most 
closely and continuously associated with the efforts to establish the 
University from 1784 to 1787 was James Duane, who introduced 
the original bill in 1784 and the amendatory act in the same year, 
who was one of the regents first named and a member of the com- 
mittee which in 1787 reported the proposed amendment, and who 
was also a member of the committee, appointed by the regents in 
1787, which secured the passage of the compromise measure. But 
if it is sought to ascertain whether Duane originated the idea of a 
State University or gained it from some other source, a conclusive 
answer has now been furnished by the Charter of Kings College, 
which, as a Governor of the College, he assisted to prepare in 1774, 
and which aimed to create Kings College the “ Mother of the 
American University in the Province of New York.” 
Joun B. Pine 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SURGERY 


Ad caedes hominum prisca amphitheatra patebant, ut discant 
longum vivere nostra patent.* 


“The art of medicine in ancient Egypt consisted of two 
branches—the higher, which was the theurgic part, and the lower, 
which was the art of the physician proper. The members of the 
theurgic class devoted themselves to magic, counteracting charms 
by prayers, and to the interpretation of the dreams of the sick who 
had sought their aid in the temples. The inferior class were prac- 
titioners who simply used natural means in their profession as 
healers.” 

Indeed, among the earliest known records, one reads that the 
efficacy of bruised herb, of flint lance, or mussel shell bistoury was 
invariably augmented by the magician’s spell. Thus it appears that 
at a period which is not far from eight thousand years ago, the 
practice of the healing art was in many ways closely related to the 
art as it existed in the days of our very recent forefathers. With- 
out injustice to the medical fraternity, it may be said that even at 
the present day, except in so far as its fellows make use of the very 
newest therapeutic agents which are of laboratory origin, nine- 
tenths of the good done by this extraordinary body of men has been 
accomplished, as they themselves have frankly recognized, through 
the influence of the mind over the body. They are today then, 
these medical men, what they were when medicine was cradled on 
the banks of the Nile—theurgists. What were their oils, their pills 
and powders without the magic power of suggestion? Who un- 
derstood the limitations of medicinal therapy better than Oliver 
Wendell Holmes? The men who came into actual contact with 
bodily lesions and treated them according to their interpretation of 
natural phenomena were also, as they are today, men who cut and 
trimmed and sewed, men who righted visible wrongs, men who in 
the past may have thought too exclusively of the physical and too 

* Verse over entrance door of surgical amphitheater, St. Come, Paris. “ The 
amphitheaters of old were opened to take men’s lives; ours to preserve them.” 
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little of the psychical side of their work—these were the surgeons. 
Whether in modern Europe, or America, whether on the banks of 
the Tigres, the Euphrates or the Nile, they are the same simple, 
unassuming interpreters of natural phenomena. The physician of 
today is the descendant of the theurgist; the surgeon, of a class 
intellectually and socially inferior. 

This is the first point which should be made clear. Except for 
striking exceptions, which prove the rule, the surgeon of antiquity, 
the man who came into actual physical contact with the dead or 
diseased body, was placed by society on a much lower plane than the 
physician, who never came into physical touch with disease and 
whose line of treatment lay entirely in the mysterious sphere of 
psychotherapy. What Barnum said of New Yorkers is equally 
true of Egyptians. 

From earliest times, human ailments have been treated indirectly 
through the power of suggestion and directly through instrumenta- 
tion or by the application of healing agents. Primarily in Egypt, 
throughout the Grecian archives, from a study of Roman medical 
history, with the Jews, among the Mohammedans—wherever men 
and women lived and died, be the civilization however spare, there, 
side by side in work but far apart in social scale, are found the phy- 
sician and the surgeon. The very arrangement of the words :in 
the name of the College of Physicians and Surgeons suggests that 
we have inherited from ancient history a symbol of the overweening 
importance of the physician. 

Neolithic man was morphologically the counterpart of the man 
of today. It may be assumed, also, that he was in some degree 
intellectually comparable to the man of today, although he lacked 
the knowledge of material facts upon which to build evidences of 
his intellectual capabilities. There is reason to believe that the 
intellectual development, although outstripping the morphological 
evolution, has in turn and in much greater proportion itself been 
outstripped by the moral development of the individual and the 
resultant sociological development of the race. In the growth of 
the sympathies and particularly of altruism, as Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler has often said, the man of today is monumentally in ad- 
vance of his early ancestors. But that is not the side of human 
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nature which deals exclusively with the point at issue. The fact 
that the man of today, in relation particularly to the affairs of his 
own body, is a mystic, perhaps even to a greater degree than was 
his primeval ancestor, is the point of interest, for herein, among 
other things, lies the explanation of the attitude of physician to 
surgeon and also of certain healing sects and societies toward each 
other and toward the community. 

The members of these healing sects—the precise duplicates of 
which have existed since the dawn of thought—in blind response 
to a guiding power which they do not recognize and cannot inter- 
pret, and with what seems to their medical friends amazing audac- 
ity or mendacity, arrogate to themselves, not alone the healing of 
the sick, but the power of making diagnosis. Thus they assume 
the function of the physician, and may not unfavorably or unjustly 
be classified with the theurgists of ancient Egypt. That the heal- 
ing of certain sicknesses is easily accomplished by the power of 
suggestion has been axiomatic since the earliest times, but to dif- 
ferentiate correctly between the lesions of the body and the lesions 
of the mind, it has been necessary to await the findings of modern 
medicine. History has repeated itself, inasmuch as the present 
healing sects have chronicled in their short career an exact counter- 
part of the longer and more involved history of mankind, somewhat 
as the embryo of man in its rapid morphological development re- 
cites the ancient history of the race. From the members of these 
sects there has recently been wrung an unwilling confession that 
there is a physical body, a body as indestructible in its essentials as 
the soul’s body and furthermore a body, the gross lesions of which 
often demand physical care. This confession of the “healers”’ is 
one of the most interesting proofs recently adduced of the dual 
need of the community: for the physician, who for purposes of 
argument may be considered as represented at his extreme by the 
modern “ healer ’’; and for the surgeon, represented at his extreme 
as a mere technician, a parter of tissues and a tyer of knots. Con- 
sequently, far from decrying the prevalence of these interesting 
sects, we should rather congratulate ourselves that we live at a 
time when a philosophical interpretation of scientific facts has made 
the existence of these seeming anomalies intelligible. Furthermore, 
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these considerations make one more in harmony with conditions as 
they are and less hostile toward those individuals whose sympa- 
thetic development has been carried so far out of the ordinary as 
to lead them in many cases often actually to attempt to arrest, by 
legal and other measures, the development of modern medicine. 
One should, in charity to all, consider the ancient and inviolable 
source of the influences which actuate these people, for respect of 
which the individuals themselves should be considered neither 
knaves nor fools. 

In what Germans so aptly call the Zeitgeist, is foreshadowed 
then the play of the same influences which have been striving 
against each other since evolution, weary of changing man morpho- 
logically, devoted herself to his moral and sociological uplifting. 
While man’s body, ill adapted for the upright position and for other 
requirements of nature though it may be, is at rest, his moral being 
is a storm. 

Finally, as regards the underlying causes of the relationship of 
physician to surgeon, who can contemplate the best there is in any 
human being and deny that there is within us a subordination of 
matter to mind? And this, be it noted, is true alike in the rural 
village and in this city, the greatest mart of the world, and even at 
the moment of a colossal material expansion. Little wonder then 
that, except for certain striking exceptions, notably in the time of 
Aristotle, the relation of physician to surgeon has been precisely 
what one would expect: that of artist to artisan, of engineer to 
engine driver, of the creative, imaginative mind to the practical 
executive mind. Little wonder that the mystic Egyptians classed 
their mental healers among the gods and endowed them with priestly 
power, while to the mere body healers, the surgeons, was accorded 
no more than the strict laws of the land demanded, their operations 
or their dissections finished, the populace frequently stoning them! 

Of the persistence of man’s mystical nature the following is 
suggestive. The wild natives of Australia live in constant dread of 
a mysterious influence called “ Bol-ya.” The “ Tal-guill-augh,” 
who in his primitive habitat corresponds to our successful society 
physician, can throw “ Bol-ya”’ into whomsoever he pleases: may 
by “ Wingo” slip a fiber noose around the sleeping victim’s neck 
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and by pressure on the carotid or stupefying arteries, so anesthetize 
the sleeper that the caul or kidney fat may be removed without 
awakening him. Therein resides the savage’s strength. Con- 
quered by “ Wingo,” he steals away to the bush to die. Who, pray, 
would not respect the “ Tal-guill-augh,” or man of supernatural 
gifts, who, without incision or pain can steal the caul fat, the 
strength center, and leave the lusty savage to perish? How much 
more such a person appeals to one’s own imagination than the nat- 
ural, ordinary, matter-of-fact man who rights a dislocation or opens 
a boil, always with much pain and without any nice show of magic. 
Is not the “ Tal-guill-augh” a familiar figure in many modern 
households, where the same forces, “ Bol-ya” and ‘ Wingo,” mas- 
querade under other names? Is the mystic of Broadway much 
different, except in intellectual attainment and in altruism from the 
mystic of the bush? From a recognition of the persistence of 
“ Bol-ya”’ and “ Wingo” in our very midst may come chairs of 
philosophical medicine and psychotherapy in our great medical 
institutions. 

Throughout Europe, the twenty-seventh day of September is 
distinguished as a feast day memorable to every surgeon. It com- 
memorates the patron saints of the Surgeons’ Company, Cosmus 
and Damianus. According to the legend which comes down from 
earliest antiquity, they were two brothers, Arabians, who were to 
be executed by burning at the stake. As was not infrequent in the 
case of saints, the fire lost its power, and even stones and arrows 
were turned aside. In consequence of this alleged supernatural 
power and of their many virtues, they were canonized and raised 
in the odor of sanctity to preside over the fortunes of surgery. 

In 1462, Edward IV granted a charter to the “ Surgeon’s Guild 
of London.” Granted avowedly to a community of barbers, it is 
significant that little in the charter related to barbery and much to 
surgery. That the charter was given for the purpose of regulating 
certain surgical abuses then extant in London, there can be no doubt, 
for the preamble recites that through the “ ignorant negligence and 
stupidity ” of various barbers and other practitioners in surgery, 
many of the King’s lieges had “ gone the way of all flesh.”” None 
were to practice surgery until examined and approved by the mas- 
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ters of the corporation. A valuable privilege granted to the mem- 
bers of the company was the exemption from jury duty. 

In 1631, there is recited an entry which somewhat humorously 
details a present pressing need of the department of surgery at 
Columbia, where, alas, a former stable serves the purpose of a labo- 
ratory. The entry is as follows: 

This Court takeing notice of the lack of a private dissection 
roome for anatomicall imployment and that hitherto those bodies 
have beene a greate annoyance to the tables, dresser, boardes, and 
utensills in our upper kitchin by reason of the blood, filth and en- 
trails of those anathomyes and for the better accommodateings of 
those anatomicall affaires and preserving the kitchin to its owne 
proper use doe nowe order that there shall be a faire convenient 
roome built over the greate stairecase next the back yard to be em- 
ployed onely for dissection of private anathomyes. 

Throughout the annals of the Barber-Surgeons of London, one 
notices that they struggléd with the selfsame conditions which con- 
front us today.. Prominent among these was the difficulty incurred 
in obtaining bodies for dissection. This reminds one of the days 
in old New York when Valentine Mott and Gunning S. Bedford 
visited Potter’s Field by the light of the moon in an empty butcher’s 
cart. Certainly as early as 1462, the Company took care to provide 
for the professional education of its members and apprentices. At 
a very early date there were anatomical readers appointed by the 
Society, and “ muscular,” “ ventor ” and “ osteology ”’ lectures were 
given. 

In France a very similar condition of affairs existed. “La 
chirurgie francaise, été creé par les barbiers; ceci est hors de doute.” 
(An idler in old France, Hopkins.) In his charming chapter on 
the surgeon-barbers, Hopkins calls attention to the fact that the 
influence of the medieval church was distinctly directed against the 
surgeon and his work. The doctrine “ Ecclesia abhorret a san- 
guine’’ had much to do with keeping the young men of the best 
families from entering a profession which was in recognized hos- 
tility with the all-powerful Roman hierarchy. A most illuminating 
commentary on this particular subject is found in Draper’s “ Intel- 
lectual development of Europe,” the substance of which is as fol- 
lows: During the tenth and eleventh centuries, nearly all the phy- 
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sicians of Europe were Jews. They looked upon the practice of 
surgery as altogether mechanical and therefore ignoble. It is sig- 
nificant that it was to Saracenic Spain that the Jews went for their 
training. “ Mohammedanism had all along been the patron of 
physical science; paganizing Christianity not only repudiating it, 
but exhibiting toward it sentiments of contemptuous disdain and 
hatred. With men of education, it was different. Bishops, 
princes, kings and popes had each in private his Hebrew doctor, 
though all understood that he was a contraband luxury.” This 
animosity of the ecclesiastics toward the physicians led, in 1306, to 
the banishment of all Jews from France. Any one especially inter- 
ested in the history of the relation of the popes of that period to 
medicine and surgery should read on the same pages abstracts from 
the life of Arnold de Villa Nova. 

In France, as elsewhere, during the Middle Ages, the profession 
was early subdivided into three groups: the physicians, who knew 
Latin, constituted the faculty of medicine, and were clothed 
throughout with a fatal conservatism; the surgeons proper, who 
were men of education and often of means; and the barber- 
surgeons. It is significant that although the society of surgeons of 
St. Come had a college, wore gowns and gave degrees, and were 
beginning to be recognized socially, they were losing their skill as 
operators and could not compare in this respect with the barbers, 
who did not speak Latin and were humble socially. A truce be- 
tween the surgeons and barbers was concluded and a decisive step 
in advance for surgery was taken in 1686, when Louis XIV, the 
most splendid sovereign of France, was successfully operated on by 
the surgeon-barber Felix. Hereafter surgery presented an un- 
broken front to medicine and compelled recognition from the 
Academy. 

For an American institution, the Columbia department of sur- 
gery is of relative antiquity. At the close of the war between the 
States, it was already one hundred years old. Through the agency 
of the able men who have occupied it, this chair may be considered 
as having played an important part in three movements. First, it 
has enfranchised the American surgeon, making him the social 
equal of the physician. Second, through the great number of army 
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surgeons trained under its auspices, it has contributed to the preser- 
vation of the country and the Union. Third, it has contributed 
unsparingly to the field of instruction, of research, and of technique. 
In general, the work was done when the need for it arose, but in a 
broad sense, it corresponded to three periods in time: the first, which 
accomplished the enfranchisement of the surgeon, ended with the 
outbreak of the Revolution; the second, with the close of the war 
of secession; while the third may be said to have begun with the 
introduction of modern surgery twenty-five years ago. 

John Jones, the first occupant of the chair of surgery in Kings 
College, raised to its present moral standpoint the science of sur- 
gery, debased and divorced as it was from the legitimate practice 
of medicine. He welded these then widely separate entities into 
the constructive whole as we know it today and as it had existed in 
the days of Aristotle. Moreover, it is to the great credit both of 
the man and of the chair, that this revolution from English doctrine 
so proverbially inviolable, was effectually accomplished without a 
break in the professional relations between England and America, 
and this at an hour when every other connection was strained to a 
snapping point. 

With the introduction of modern or aseptic surgery in the sev- 
enth decade of the last century, there began the development of the 
pathological era and of modern technique. With this period are 
ineffably associated the names of Sands, McBurney, Weir and Bull. 
No correct estimate of the monumental contributions made by these 
men to modern surgery can be made. It may be said that what 
they personally left undone has been finished by their students and 
successors. Their retirement coincided with the beginning of the 
present period. 

The present period is characterized by the broadening out of 
surgery into allied fields of medicine, most notably physiology. 
Indeed, it has been aptly termed “ the physiological era” of surgery. 

What have these successors at hand with which to meet the 
requirements of the new era? The department of surgery has at 
present a staff of forty persons and offers twenty courses. These 
consist of lectures on surgical pathology and general regional sur- 
gery; clinics in general surgery at the Vanderbilt Clinic and at 
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Roosevelt Hospital; practical work in operative surgery on the 
cadaver ; practical instruction in surgery in the wards of Roosevelt, 
Bellevue, Presbyterian, City, St. Mary’s hospitals, and the Hospital 
for the Ruptured and Crippled, and at the Vanderbilt Clinic; reci- 
tations in general and regional surgery and surgical pathology; and 
practical instruction in surgical technique in the laboratory for 
surgical research. It will be perceived that most of the work of 
the department is performed in hospitals and clinics and in the 
laboratory. 

The surgical laboratory as a teaching unit is a very recent insti- 
tution and at present exists at its best in America. The laboratory 
at Columbia was established five years ago. The recently com- 
pleted Hunterian Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins University, 
occupied jointly by the departments of surgery and physiology, 
affords enviable opportunity for teaching and research. It is not 
surprising that through it many medical students are attracted to 
Baltimore. Other universities, notably Tulane, are providing suit- 
able accommodations for this new work. 

What does the present enlarging of the field of surgery signify? 
First, as to requirements in regard to the teaching force; second, 
as to requirements for equipment. 

In the first place, it means that there shall be employed by a 
department which is expected to meet the requirements of modern 
teaching, a corps of men whose fundamental training has been 
technical surgery and philosophical medicine, but whose side inter- 
ests have been developed along the lines of chemistry, physics and 
physiology. These men ought to spend at least one half of their 
time in laboratory instruction and research, and the other half at 
the bedside, where they shall become familiar with the needs of 
surgical diagnosis and treatment. Bedside work is necessary in 
order that the laboratory studies may be made thoroughly practical. 
Such a body of men working in disinterested harmony and corre- 
lating their work with similar men of other departments will neces- 
sarily give to surgery the academic position to which it is justly 
entitled in the university idea. It is significant that a heritage 
remaining from certain old English and French limitations which 
were placed upon surgery by the royal medical academies, lingers 
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to this very day in the fact that the department of surgery is not 
at present empowered to direct graduate work which shall count 
toward the higher degrees bestowed by the University. This may 
be explained by the fact that the surgery, even of today, is not con- 
sidered a science. This view applies to the surgery of the past and 
perhaps of the present. It does not apply to the surgery of the 
future. Yet, hidden in the folds of the academic gown, there are 
still vestigial remnants of medieval views. 

It is self-evident that the task of developing a large department 
along lines which are recognizedly new and untried, is attended by 
constant delays and disappointments. Certain of the innovations 
will necessarily be imported from Europe, others will have their 
origin at home. 

One of the most novel suggestions is the application of the 
German system of extramural elective courses. These it is pro- 
posed to give in various hospitals of the city of New York, there 
being no compulsory attendance. The students will very quickly 
decide which of the teachers should become intramural, and thus 
permanently attached to the department and to the university hos- 
pital. Such a system would of course carry with it the custom of 
hospital dressers, by which much of the routine work of the hospital 
may advantageously be done by the students of the upper classes. 

The present policy of increasing the laboratory and bedside work 
at the expense of the old-fashioned didactic method of teaching will 
be preserved and encouraged. This of course means the ultimate 
extension of university habits and customs to students and teachers 
alike. The university idea, it may be noted, has been largely lack- 
ing in the medical schools of New York City. Socially, conditions 
are much the same today as when Draper and his associates lectured 
to classes of eight hundred men, recruited from the wilds of Canada 
and our own frontier, for two short semesters, then to be turned 
out as graduates of medicine to forge their destinies in the wilder- 
ness! The number of these very men who afterwards became great 
operators or great teachers, leads one to wonder what they might 
have become under modern teaching conditions. 

It cannot be too freely emphasized that the department stands 
in great need at the present moment of men whose entire time can 
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be devoted to research work. This does not mean research on 
animals alone, but in the human and animal hospital as well. They 
should be relieved, by the existence of a suitable endowment, of the 
necessity for self-support, and the salaries should be adequate to 
guarantee a comfortable living. The new laboratory, which the 
needs of the physiological era now demand, may be foreshadowed 
by the present quarters, which infinite pains and ingenuity and much 
personal sacrifice have turned into a working laboratory, though a 
sadly deficient one. 

What has this laboratory already accomplished? In the first 
place, through the generosity of friends, it has been endowed with 
sufficient apparatus to make possible the giving of a course in sur- 
gical technique to the third-year students. In accordance with the 
spirit of modern teaching, this course has been and always should 
remain elective in character. Neither merit nor demerit in regard 
to his degree follows in the wake of the student taking it. From 
an extremely modest beginning, the laboratory is now obliged to 
make room for the entire third-year class. A medical student is a 
practical sort of creature, who minimizes unprofitable work. He is 
intense in his loyalty to progressive ideas and wishes to “ get the 
best.” The illustrious surgeon, W. W. Keen, has said that students 
are like a pack of dogs, snapping at the heels of the older men. 
The eagerness of the student body to take this elective course 
attests its timeliness and also the truth of Draper’s remark, made 
more than half a century ago, that much of the future progress in 
the study and teaching of medicine would be along the lines of 
animal experimentation. 

In addition to accommodating the sections of the third-year 
class, every possible attention that the limited space and equipment 
will allow, has been bestowed upon graduates who desire to use the 
laboratory for the furtherance of research problems which seem 
important. Here it may be suggested is an opportunity for the 
Alumni Association of the College of Physicians and Surgeons to 
do something of a practical nature for its members. Why not pro- 
vide more ample accommodations, so that the laboratory may 
accommodate graduates who are already on the waiting list? 
Should they be obliged to go elsewhere? The first volume of the 
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transactions of the laboratory has already appeared. The second 
volume is well under way. Without going into great detail, it may 
be said that the object of the laboratory is to elucidate practical 
problems in surgery, not alone of technique, but also and more 
especially of surgical function, viz., the conditions which exist after 
certain operations have been performed. 

These laboratory researches, which are carried out by graduates, 
the students being allowed to do only that portion of the technical 
work for which their training fits them, divide themselves naturally 
into groups which follow the anatomical arrangement of the body. 
For example, the surgery of the chest is being studied by one group 
of graduates, the surgery of the kidney and ureter by another, the 
surgery of the brain by another, the surgery of the gastro-intestinal 
tract by another, and the surgery of the reproductive system by 
another. In the chest the researches have progressed so far as to 
justify the reproduction at Roosevelt Hospital of the apparatus for 
positive pressure used for inducing artificial respiration when the 
chest is opened. It is hoped that at an early date the installation of 
this apparatus for human use will result in saving lives which other- 
wise would have been sacrificed. A useful technique has been 
elaborated in connection with the diagnosis of abscess of the kid- 
ney. This technique is based upon the use of methylene blue, and 
it has already been employed successfully in the case of a number 
of human patients. One of the most satisfactory results of the 
studies on the gastro-intestinal canal from the simple standpoint of 
ends attained for human benefit from animal experimentation, is 
the result of the laboratory studies on rectal anesthesia. This 
method of giving ether via the lower bowel is not new, but the 
modern technique has made it entirely safe, and it may be conser- 
vatively stated that over one hundred and fifty human patients have 
recently been anesthetized by this method as a direct result of ex- 
perimental work on dogs. Unquestionably several human lives 
have thus been saved. 

Other studies on the gastro-intestinal system have demonstrated 
certain very important facts in regard to the cause of death in 
acute intestinal obstruction, it having been shown that all previous 
ideas on this topic were erroneous. A layman can readily under- 
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stand that this direct practical information cannot fail to be of the 
greatest interest to the operating surgeon and of resultant impor- 
tance to the community. For, to succeed, all operations must be 
based on accurate knowledge of all the conditions which make 
Operative intervention necessary. The surgery of the future will 
have a lower mortality not so much because of better technique, 
but because of a better knowledge of the impaired function which 
it seeks to restore. To lay readers, it should further be said that 
while this work is necessarily all done upon living animals, these 
are placed for operative work under the same degree of surgical 
anesthesia as is used in man, and no unnecessary pain is permitted. 
There has been much opposition of late to the experimental method 
of medical research. In commenting upon this, it should be re- 
peated that the results obtained in this laboratory have already been 
of such a practical nature as to call for their transfer to Roosevelt 
Hospital, where they are now being used to the advantage of the 
human patient. 

If Columbia is to keep her place with the other universities, in 
the matter of medical teaching, there is one absolute essential, which 
must come and come quickly. It is a properly equipped university 
hospital. The knowledge of the need of this cannot be too widely 
spread among her graduates. Together with the equipment neces- 
sary to run it and pay the salaries of the men attached to it, a large 
endowment will be necessary. There will naturally be included in 
the University hospital the laboratory for surgical research already 
referred to, and a museum where all the component parts of teach- 
ing will be gathered into one comprehensive unit. Here the stu- 
dents will be taught surgical pathology, from a comparative as well 
as from a human standpoint, while in the laboratory they will be 
taught what is apt to become of the functions of their patients after 
operation has been performed. Such studies are of inestimable 
value, it requiring no far discernment to realize that they will as 
often stay the surgical hand as steel it to human operative inter- 
vention. 

Of. the present course in surgery, it may conservatively and in 
all fairness be stated that there is no course at present given either 
at home or abroad which is its superior. Both the didactic and 
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the clinical teaching furnishes unsurpassed opportunities for study. 
One element in the conduct of the department, which appeals par- 
ticularly to the thoughtful person, is the conservative and undemon- 
strative manner in which its really great work is done. Let not 
the fireside dreams of what the future may bring forth blot from 
our immediate realization the work which these men are doing, the 
extraordinary opportunities which are being offered through their 
efforts to the undergraduate body, and the benefit which accrues to 
mankind from their continuous, tedious and often ill-requited 
labors. 
Joun W. Draper Maury 
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CAMP COLUMBIA DAYS 
Tune—I’ve Been Working on the Railroad 


Sing a song of the survey, 
Pll tell you what to do; 
Topography is strenuous, 
Plane Table’s that way, too. 
Solar work’s just loafing round, 
Waiting for the sun; 
But when you get on Leveling, 
Your troubles have begun. 


Chorus— 


We've been working on the survey, 
All the live-long day. 

We've been working on the survey, 
So that Foote can earn his pay. 

Don’t you hear old Jonesey tooting, 
On that old cracked horn? 

Don’t you hear Prof. Lovell shouting, 
“No more smoking in the Dorm.” 


That is the song, sung by lusty voices, which might be heard 
almost any summer evening toward sunset should you be touring 
afoot or awheel among the circling Berkshire hills near Bantam 
Lake. Just where the song comes from would not at first be appa- 
rent, for no houses are visible from the road-side, but if the twilight 
were not too deep, you might discern just over the knoll-top a light 
blue flag, still flying at the head of a slender pole, on which are 
the words, ‘‘ Camp Columbia.” 

The Camp is the Summer School of Surveying, and the song 
one which truly expresses its life and its spirit. It is a place of 
work, steady and hard, yet when the short hour comes after supper 
and the men lie on the grass before the row of tents or sit on the 
porch of the “ St. Regis,” they always join with delight in singing 
the parody wherein the day’s experiences are recounted. 

No more fortunate location for a camp of this sort could be 
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imagined; three hours distant from New York, reached by a wind- 
ing, single-track road which dodges in and out behind every wooded 
point; set nearly a thousand feet above the level of the sea, with 
the air never humid by day and always refreshing at night; before 
the camp to the south and west a deep ravine whose farther bank 
rises like the tiers of a huge stadium with Mount Tom, tower- 
ing 1325 feet high, as the immovable gate-keeper; to the east more 
level, tilled lands and orchards, while from a protecting ridge to the 
north and rear of the camp may be seen Bantam Lake, barely half 
a mile away. 

The camp buildings were not, of course, built for beauty, but 
there is a rough picturesqueness about the group, nevertheless. 
The administration building and the Y. M. C. A. are the most 
favored architecturally. The dining hall, dormitories and wash- 
house, plain in outline and white in color, would not be mistaken 
for a summer villa, but you like the suggestion of business about 
them just the same. A row of tents, just off ‘ Broadway,” adds 
the right touch to the scene. ‘The officers’ quarters are provided 
with some of the marks of luxury: hair-mattresses, a bath-tub, etc. ; 
hence. the name Sts Repis “3-1 hes YM... C2 Aor, libratysstite 
gift of a generous friend, the place where the men usually gather, 
is attractively fitted up with heavy oak furniture, a big fire-place, 
a piano, and a good selection of books and magazines. Upstairs 
is the “ auditorium”, where the Sunday evening services, weekly 
lectures, and entertainments are held. The “ Dorms” and tents 
are always inviting after a day in the field, even though you may 
never have slept on straw before. <A high drawing-table and stool, 
two large lamps, and a photograph and soft pillow you have 
brought along, plus a few original verses or mottoes on the wall, 
make you as snug and comfortable as any engineer could wish to 
be. The wash-house is fitted up like a modern gymnasium with 
showers and basins and is supplied from a spring beyond the 
ravine, which throws a two-inch stream cold enough to bring a 
glow after a bath any day. But “ Rector’s”, the dining hall, is 
really the most popular building. The farm run in connection with 
the camp furnishes a good supply of milk, vegetables, poultry and 
eggs, having a far different flavor than city-market food, and the 
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skill of the chef is a camp tradition. The dean of the department 
is a man named Jones, a student working his way through the 
University, who can find the small apples in the bottom of the 
barrel every time. Not only does the pudding served at “ Rec- 
tor’s ’ come up to the proverbial test, but the whole menu as well. 


As the verse-writer of the Camp describes the daily spectacle: 


And how they eat, great Czesar’s ghost! 
Didst ever see the hungry host? 

Just watch them get outside the roast— 
Aint it awful, Jonesey? 

All of these conditions go to make possible the amount and 
grade of work for which the school is noted. An enumeration of 
the various tasks which are required of the different groups of en- 
gineers, civil, mining, mechanical, or chemical, need not here be 
given. They can all be had in precise, technical language in the 
announcement of the school. But it would be difficult to find a 
place where the students as a whole work as hard as they do here, 
and where at the same time they are so unanimous in declaring that 
they would not avoid the work if they could. 

The secret of this is found at once in some of the things which 
Professor Lovell tells the new men the first day they come to Camp. 
The first fact emphasized, and one which they can see for them- 
selves to be true, is that the work to be done is real. The problems 
to be solved and the difficulties to be overcome are precisely of the 
same character as those which will be encountered when they are 
sent out to make a report involving the expenditure of thousands 
of dollars. The theoretical part of the instruction has been given 
in classroom. Here now is the farm to be surveyed, the railroad 
to be laid out, the mining claim staked, the mountain measured or 
tunneled, and the lake sounded and mapped. ‘The instruments are 
given and the test is, has the man sufficiently mastered the subject 
in class-room so that he knows at least how to make an intelligent 
beginning in the field? Not infrequently it happens that the one 
who is letter-perfect in reciting formulas finds considerable diffi- 
culty in transferring his knowledge from his head to his hands. 

The entire work of the Camp has thus for its one object to train 
men both in original thinking and in original doing. There is no 
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such thing as “ pattern-work.” Each assignment involves some- 
thing new. Specific tasks are of course graded according to the 
progress of the student and the instructors are always so closely in 
touch with the work each man is doing, that unnecessary waste of 
time can be prevented; but from the moment the student is given 
a pencil and note-book and started on his pacing-survey, or a chain 
and compass for the farm, up to “ shooting Polaris”? and disen- 
tangling a mine-claim in conflict with other established surveys, he 
has to think for himself and to act upon what he thinks. “ Survey- 
ing in the widest sense,” says Professor Lovell, “rests upon the 
ability to see for yourself, to verify the truth of what you see, and 
so to record the truth that other men may see it.” Ingenuity, 
independent judgment, quick decision, power to plan—these are 
the qualities demanded and developed. 

The Summer School of Geodesy, in charge of Professors 
Jacoby and S. A. Mitchell, established its station at Camp Coiumbia 
last season, instead of at Cape Cod as in previous years. The 
change of location proved in every way satisfactory for the special 
work of the students in this department. A small field observa- 
tory was set up and on every clear night you might have seen a 
student sighting through the telescope, his finger on the chrono- 
graph key, in order to register the exact moment when the expected 
star sailed under the line, while his squad mates were ready at hand 
to make the necessary notes and calculations. According to the 
envious “miners” and “civils”, geodesy men have an easy time 
of it, for instead of tramping through swamp and field, they sit in 
the grass and gaze into Mercury puddles or else go sailing on the 
lake. But the men themselves give quite a different description. 
Sextant observations, sounding and adjusting quadrilaterals bring 
their own brand of troubles. 

There is another fact which goes to make the grade of work 
high at Camp Columbia and which also adds to the attractive- 
ness of its life. A great number of the men have already had a 
taste of actual work in the outside world. They have found out 
by the test of experience just wherein they needed further prepara- 
tion, and have come to secure the additional training. You can 
tell such men at once, a hardy lot with an air of strength and 
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adventure about them. Here is one who, besides being an engi- 
neer, can also qualify as an expert ship builder and recently worked 
as a diver on the Panama Canal. Another navigated the balloon 
“ America” in which Wellman attempted to reach the North Pole, 
and before that was an officer of a ship cruising in eastern waters. 
He can keep you interested by the hour with stories of drifting on 
ice-floes and catching the air currents which spin around the Arctic 
Circle, and it is a safe wager he has in mind making the attempt 
again with an aeroplane just as soon as he has completed his engi- 
neering studies. Another can tell you what it means to tunnel the 
Hudson and not be shot up through the bottom when the air- 
pressure about you is fifty pounds to the square inch. And there 
is not a man from the West who has not had his share of adven- 
ture, from Mexico to Alaska. If ever there is need to organize a 
band of “ rough-rider” engineers, Camp Columbia can supply the 
men. 

In spite of the strenuousness of the work, however—and some 
of the lights are scarcely out in the tents when dawn shows other 
men at work in the field—there is still time for amusement and 
recreation. One lucky idea was to start a newspaper, The Fabri- 
cator. It was easy to see that there was abundance of news, and 
where news failed, imagination could be drawn on. So a board of 
editors was formed to collect and stimulate note-keeping and a box 
labelled “ Fab Knock-Box”’ placed for free contributions on the 
porch of the Y. M.C. A. From the beginning of the season up to 
the end there was no doubt about the success of the Fab. Ona 
certain night each week every man was on hand in the reading 
room, sitting on chairs and tables around the editor, the scene true 
to real camp life when the news from home arrives. 

Serious issues were always kept out, for the sole mission of the 
Fab was to furnish entertainment. Some incident of the week was 
always suitable for the ‘“ editorial”; for instance, when a number 
of men hired a hay-rig and attended a traveling circus exhibiting 
at Litchfield, six miles away. The trained elephant, hardly larger 
than a cow, was the chief attraction and was led in with much cere- 
mony. The boys good-naturedly gave a cheer for “ Jumbo”, 
whereat the elephant bolted for the door, causing some flurry 
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among the spectators. The next day a New York paper heads an 
article, ‘‘ Rah, Rah Boys Frighten Elephants and Women”, and 
it is said the report was even cabled abroad. The Fabricator be- 
comes the only medium through which such a misrepresentation can 
be properly characterized and corrected. 

As slight souvenirs of the Litchfield expedition, two men car- 
ried back to Camp a twenty-five pound cannon ball and set up there- 
with a bowling alley in the hall of South Dormitory, until the game 
was at last checked by the officer in charge and the order was given 
to return the ball to its honorable resting place on the village green. 
This piece of news was placed in the regular stock-market report 
of the Fabricator as follows: ‘“ Trading in the local market was 
considerably agitated at the beginning of last week by the erratic 
behavior of Cannon Ball stock. Cannon Ball was very active on 
the floor of South Hall Exchange late each day. The noisy trading 
continued up to Tuesday night, when a rumor on Foote (the head 
of the Camp in the absence of Professor Lovell) caused Cannon 
Ball to take a slump and the stock is now quiet.” Other items of 
the report were: ‘‘ Pacing Common is dropping off, 23 asked, 13 
bid. Stadia constant and Monument dropped out of sight during 
the recent flurry in Pacing, but regular traders continued to unload 
blocks on the lambs,” etc. The Fabricator contains as well a col- 
umn of advice in matters of etiquette and courtship, and is fre- 
quently called upon to settle many delicate and personal questions. 

Each squad usually gets up a minstrel show, which is given in 
one of the nearby villages. The show serves a good purpose all 
around. As one student said, ‘‘ Farmer ——————— did not take 
very kindly to my offer to survey his farm and give him a map, for 
he said he had a half-dozen maps now on his wall and they all 
looked alike; but when I promised him tickets to the minstrel show, 
he said I could go on his property all I liked.” The poet of the 
Camp paper, however, is far less appreciative in the description 
he gives: 

“That show was great,” so says the Bantam sage, 


But jokes were handed out across the stage 
Which first saw daylight in the carboniferous age. 


But the great event is the annual base-ball game with Litchfield. 
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This is the one holiday of the season, when all work is suspended 
for the afternoon and a caravan of jolting farm wagons filled with 
students draws out from Camp and slowly makes its way to the 
scene of the contest. Cheering sections have been organized, songs 
composed and practiced, everybody turns out along the way and the 
event is equal in gaiety to an old-fashioned country-fair. Litch- 
field usually has a pretty stiff team, for there are plenty of college 
men spending their vacations in the vicinity and the game is certain 
to be a good one. Victory varies from year to year and keeps up 
a keen spirit of rivalry. 

After the return to Camp, “ Rector’s”’ becomes the place of 
celebration, where there is an elaborate “spread ”’, with music and 
speeches by everybody. More and more this day is taking on the 
character of “Camp Alumni Day ”’, when the old boys leave their 
offices and shops for a day’s outing in the hills where they got their 
training. 

At several of the Sunday night meetings the subject was con- 
sidered of how engineering students could learn more of the 
“human factor” in their professional work. It is well-known 
that an engineer has to deal with a large number of laboring men, 
he being often responsible for a whole community. This situation 
offers great possibilities for men of ideals to do many things of a 
concrete, practical nature for the good of their fellowmen, and the 
confidence and attachment won in this way is likewise an all impor- 
tant factor in overcoming the evils of strikes and ill-feeling gener- 
ally. An “industrial welfare committee” was organized among 
the students, and the interest has continued with the opening of the 
term in New York. The movement seems likely to grow, and 
represents an aspect of engineering training in which Camp Colum- 
bia is deeply concerned. 

The Summer School of Surveying has thus become an essen- 
tial part of Columbia University. Its worth is abundantly demon- 
strated by the men it attracts and by the grade of work it prepares 
them to do. But the profit goes beyond even that of technical 
training, The hardy outdoor life builds up physical health. The 
close contact with the instructors in the field often gives an inspira- 
tion for work and an insight as to method which could never be 
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gained within the walls of the class-room. Friendships are formed 
to last through life, though your “ bunkie” goes to South Africa 
and you to Alaska. Many are the touches of wit and fun which 
enliven work and daily duty. And though men come from all parts 
of the land and even of the globe, and though not infrequently they 
are graduates of other colleges, yet there springs up at once a sense 
of solidarity and an attachment to Columbia which is not the least 
of the benefits from the days in camp. 
Raymonp C. Knox 


KINGS COLLEGE ALUMNI—V 
CLASS OF 1766 


JAMES BaRcLAy 


AMES BARCLAY served in the British Army during the 
Revolutionary War in the New Jersey Volunteers. He was 
taken prisoner on Staten Island in 1777 and was sent to Princeton. 
He was a son of Andrew and Helena Roosevelt Barclay, who 
were married in New York, June 14, 1737. His sister Sarah mar- 
ried Anthony Lispenard of the class of 1761. He had five sisters 
and four brothers, none of whom left any descendants. James 
Barclay married Mary Van Beverhout and had a daughter, Catha- 
rine Eliza, who, in 1812, married James Roosevelt. 


GERARD BEEKMAN 


Gerard Beekman’s grandfather was Lieutenant Gerardus Beek- 
man, who was born in Flatbush, N. Y., June 9, 1693, and married 
on October 9, 1718, Anna Maria Van Horne. His father married 
Anna Van Horne, October 26, 1745, and their eldest child was 
our alumnus Gerard, who was baptized in the New York Dutch 
Reformed Church on September 24, 1746. He married Cornelia, 
daughter of Lieutenant Governor Pierre Van Cortlandt and Joanna 
Livingston. 

The family lived just north of Peekskill, surrounded by Tories, 
and our alumnus was watched by the enemy and once summoned 
to Tryon’s headquarters. The opportune arrival of the American 
troops saved him, however. He was first lieutenant in the First 
Battalion, New York Independent Militia, of the company called 
“Sportsmen.” After the war he purchased part of the confiscated 
Philipse Manor near Tarrytown. From that time on he lived in 
the old manor house of Philipseburgh. His monument in Van 
Cortlandt Cemetery reads: Gerard G. Beekman, born September 
19, 1746, New York City; died June 22, 1822, at his seat in the 
town of Mount Pleasant; aged 73 years, 9 months, 3 days. 
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RICHARD NICHOLLS COLDEN 


Richard Nicholls Colden was a member of the third genera- 
tion of the Colden family in America. His grandfather was Cad- 
wallader Colden, who was Lieutenant Governor of the Province 
of New York from March 20, 1761, until September 20, 1776. 
His father was Alexander Colden, the eldest son of Cadwallader 
Colden. Our alumnus was appointed an ensign in the Forty-second 
Royal Highlanders on the 27th of August, 1766. This regiment 
was stationed in Pennsylvania. He left the army at the close of 
1771 or early in 1772, returned to New York with his family, and 
was appointed surveyor and searcher of customs there, which office 
he held at the time of his death. He married Henrietta Maria 
Bethune, a Scotch lady of the Isle of Man, while with his regiment 
in that place. His death was announced by Governor Tryon to 
Lord Germain on the 24th of August, 1777, and probably occurred 
a day or two before that date. He was thirty-one years of age 
at the time of his death. Two sons survived him, of which the 
eldest, Alexander, died without issue, and the second, Cadwallader 
R., was editor of the United States Sporting Magazine, published 
in New York, from 1835 to 1836. 


RICHARD D’OLLIER 


Nothing further is known of Richard D’Ollier than that he 
received the degree of bachelor of arts from Kings College in 1766. 


Epwarp NICOLL 


Edward Nicoll was a son of Edward Nicoll and Agnes de 
Meyer Nicoll. He was born August 29, 1744. His father was 
born February 20, 1717, and died in 1797, and our alumnus was 
the second of nine children. In 1776 he was appointed a second 
lieutenant in the militia company raised in the North Ward of 
New York City. 

JOHN Ray 
There was a man of the name of John Ray in Colonel Mal- 


colm’s regiment of Continentals mustered in September, 1777, 
another in Van Woert’s company of the Thirteenth Albany Regi- 


HENRY RUTGERS 


CLASS OF 1766 
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ment in the Saratoga district, another in Colonel William Williams’ 
first Cumberland County Regiment, Guilford Company, but it is. 
not possible to determine whether any of these was our alumnus.. 
Our alumnus was born on August 9, 1731, and married Helena. 
Roosevelt on December 24, 1786; she was the daughter of Jacobus 
Roosevelt and Annaetje Bogaert, his wife. John Ray attended 
the Presbyterian Church in New York, where one of his name was 
a trustee in 1759, but the name does not occur in the first New 
York directory. It is doubtful whether there was any issue of the 
marriage. One of the daughters of Col. Marinus Willett married. 
a Ray, who may have been a member of the same family. 


HENRY RUTGERS 


Our alumnus, Henry Rutgers, was a member of the Rutgers 
family which came to Fort Orange in the year 1646. He was the 
only son of Hendrick Rutgers, who survived him. He was born 
on October 7, 1745, and entered the Continental Army at the out- 
break of the Revolution. He was still a captain of a company of 
grenadiers in 1776, and took part in the Battle of White Plains. 
He continued actively and usefully employed as an officer until 
the close of the war. Meanwhile, during the occupation of New 
York by the British Army, the Rutgers house was used as a 
hospital. At the end of the war Henry had become the owner 
of the homestead, and he kept bachelor’s hall there until his death 
nearly fifty years later. He was possessed of great wealth, and it 
seems that he never engaged in any business, but found his time 
sufficiently occupied in the care of his estate. On July 27, 1790, 
President Washington and Governor Clinton, with the chiefs of 
the Creek Nation, reviewed a legion of General Malcolm’s brigade 
and Colonel Bauman’s regiment of artillery. The President signi-. 
fied his full approbation of their soldierly behavior to Colonel 
Rutgers, who commanded them. It was perhaps in honor of this 
occasion that the Colonel ordered the portrait of Washington from 
Albert Stuart, which hung in the hall of the Rutgers house until 
1865. Colonel Rutgers took a leading and zealous part in the poli-- 
tics of the country. He was a member of the Assembly in 1784. 
In 1800 he was again nominated by the Republicans. This cam- 
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paign was especially exciting, as the legislature was to choose 
presidential electors and the result depended on the vote of New 
York. A great effort was made in the city to defeat the Federalist 
Party, as the vote of the State turned as usual upon the contest 
in the metropolis. Colonel Rutgers was elected, as were also 
George Clinton and General Horatio Gates. They all voted for 
Republican electors and the result was the election of Jefferson and 
Burr. He was an assemblyman in 1801, 1802, and 1807. In 1811 
he assisted in raising funds for building the first Tammany Hall. 
On June 24, 1812, he presided at an immense mass meeting in 
the park, called for the purpose of supporting the war and encour- 
aging the construction of fortifications. He was a regent of the 
University of the State from 1802 to 1826, and in 1828 was elected 
to succeed Clinton as president of the Public School Society. 

During all these years his property had been increasing in value. 
In 1793 he gave seven lots to the Dutch Church, but the gift lapsed, 
as the church was not completed within the specified time. A 
present of four lots to the Scotch Church failed for the same reason. 
Some years later he gave two lots to the Second Baptist Church. In 
1797 he made a gift of five lots on the northwest corner of Monroe 
and Rutgers Streets to the First Presbyterian Church, and he added 
two lots at another time. He contributed a large amount toward 
building this church and was one of its leaders. The new church 
edifice was erected on this corner forty years ago. It was finally 
sold and became St. Teresa’s Roman Catholic Church. The old con- 
gregation moved uptown and is now known as the Rutgers Presby- 
terian Church of Madison Avenue. Colonel Rutgers also gave the 
ground for the Market Street Dutch Church at the northwest corner 
of Market and Henry Streets. He made a large subscription to the 
building fund, and was an elder of this church from its organization 
to his death. The building belongs now to the Presbyterian Church 
of the Sea and Land. In 1806 he presented a lot to the Free School 
Fund Society for a school house, and an adjoining lot in 1808. He 
was always much interested in the college at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, which was founded in 1780 as Queen’s College by the Dutch 
Church. After the Revolution it lay dormant, until Colonel Rut- 
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gers aided in calling it back to life. It received the name of 
Rutgers College from the trustees as a mark of their respect for 
his character and in gratitude for his numerous services rendered 
the Reformed Dutch Church. In 1819 he was a member of the 
committee appointed to enter into correspondence with citizens in 
various parts of the country with a view to devising some plan for 
checking the spread of slavery. There is scarcely a benevolent 
object or humane institution which he did not liberally assist. He 
relieved the poor individually and supported deserving young men. 
In person he was a tall, plain-looking man, with a kindly expression. 

Rutgers died in 1830, in the house in which he had lived 
nearly eighty years, his death occurring in the eighty-sixth year 
of his age. In his will he divided his “ worldly estate with which 
God has abundantly pleased me” among his numerous relatives, 
but the largest share, including his mansion-house and all the land 
attached thereto, he gave to his great nephew, William B. Crosby. 
Colonel Rutgers had always lived simply and in his will he directs 
his executors to avoid all ostentatious display at his funeral. The 
sum thus saved he leaves to an infant school. It seems strange to 
read in a will made in New York in 1823 a clause which directs 
that “the negro wench slave named Hannah being superannuated 
be supported out of my estate.” His real estate at his death con- 
sisted of 429 lots and was appraised at $907,949. After Colonel 
Rutgers’ death, Henry Street was carried through the two blocks 
surrounding the house and this block on Henry Street was called 
Rutgers Place. The house was remodeled and its north side made 
its front. It stood thus with a block of ground in lawn and garden 
around it until after Mr. Crosby’s death in 1865. A picture of 
the Rutgers mansion is given in “ Valentine’s Manual” for 1858, 
on page 268. It was then sold and torn down, its site being now 
occupied by tenement houses. Colonel Rutgers was a trustee of 
Princeton University from 1804 to 1817 and a presidential elector 
in 1808, 1816, and 1820. He was almost the last direct male 
representative of the family in New York City, and since his death 
the name has entirely disappeared here as a surname. In the New 
York directory of 1883 it occurs only in the Rutgers Female Col- 
lege and the Rutgers Fire Insurance Company. The former was 
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named in honor of Colonel Rutgers at the instance of Mr. Crosby, 
who in 1838 gave the lots on Madison Street on which its original 
building stood. The insurance company was organized in 1853 
and took the name on account of the situation of its principal 
office in Chatham Square, near the old Rutgers farm. Its scrip 
and certificates of stock bear the Colonel’s portrait. But while 
the family name has become extinct in this city, the descendants 
of the first Harman Rutgers bearing other names and residing here 
may be numbered by hundreds. There is a portrait of Henry Rut- 
gers in the seventeenth volume of the New York Genealogical 
and Biographical Record, facing page 82, and much of the present 
sketch has been taken from the same source. 


Joun Troup 


John Troup died in 1775. No biographical details are at hand. 


Joun Troup, JR. 


John Troup, Jr., was born in 1747 and died in 1817, at the age 
of seventy years. 
JOHN VARDILL 


John Vardill was born in New York in 1752, being the son of 
Captain Thomas Vardill, a native of Bermuda and at one time Port 
Warden at New York. His mother was Hannah Tiebout. He 
was an instructor at Columbia College from 1773 until he retired 
in 1776. His title was that of Professor of Natural Law from 
1773 to 1775, when it was changed to that of Professor of Natural 
Law, History and Languages. In 1774 he embarked for England, 
being a loyalist. He was ordained at Stirbeck, Lincolnshire, and 
became the rector of an English church. He was elected assistant 
rector of Trinity Church, New York, but never returned to Amer- 
ica. He died in 1811 at the age of fifty-nine, leaving his wife, 
Ann, and one daughter surviving him. 


JoHNn Watts 


John Watts was the third of the seven children of the Hon. 
John Watts, who was a member of Governor Tryon’s council. 
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Our alumnus married his cousin Jane, the daughter of Peter De 
Lancey of Westchester, on October 2, 1775; she was also a grand- 
daughter of Cadwallader Colden. He delivered the Latin saluta- 
tory at his graduation. From 1774 until the war he was recorder 
of New York. He was a member of the legislature from 1788 
to 1793, being speaker from 1791 to 1793. In 1792 he was a 
member of the United States Congress. He was commissioned a 
Major of the New York militia by the British on October 23, 1776. 
He was also a Judge in Westchester County. Thomas H. Bar- 
clay of the class of 1772, Kings College, was his brother-in-law, 
having married his wife’s sister Susanna, and her mother’s brother 
was Richard Nicholls Colden of the class of 1776. Her sister, 
Margaret, married John, the son of Edward Antill of the class 
of 1762. 

Among the children of our alumnus were George, First Lieu- 
tenant United States Army Light Dragoons, aide de camp to Gen- 
eral Scott; Robert, Captain Forty-first United States Infantry, 1813; 
John, Jr., who graduated from Columbia College in 1804; Susan, 
who married Philip Kearney; Elizabeth, who married Henry Laight 
of the class of 1802 at Columbia; and Mary, who married Frederick 
De Peyster. His daughter, Susan, was the mother of Major- 
General Philip Kearney of the class of 1833 of Columbia College, 
who was killed at Chantilly. Our alumnus died September 3, 1794, 
at the age of forty-five, having been born August 27, 1749. 


Cin of 91707 
WILLIAM LAIGHT 


William Laight was born in 1751. He sympathized with the 
mother country and was appointed Assistant Brigade Major of the 
Militia on February 6, 1780, by General Pattison, the British com- 
mander. He died in 1804, at the age of fifty-three. He had a 
son, Edward W. Laight, who was born August 28, 1773, and who 
graduated from Columbia College in 1793. 
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PETER VAN SCHAACK 


Peter Van Schaack was born at Kinderhook, N. Y., in March, 
1747. In 1826 he received the degree of LL.D. from Columbia 
College. He served as a commissioner to revise the colonial stat- 
utes of New York in 1773, having been admitted to the bar in 
1769. He refused to take the oath to Congress, and left the coun- 
try in 1778. Through the friendship of his Whig friends, John 
Jay, 1764, Egbert Benson, 1765, Richard Harison, 1764, and Gou- 
verneur Morris, 1768, all of whom had been students with him at 
Kings College, he was allowed to return in 1785 and practised his 
profession until his death, which occurred on September 17, 1832, 
at the age of eighty-five. 

LEONHARD FELIx FULD 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


HE tenth annual conference of the Association of American 
Universities was held with Cornell University, at Ithaca, on 
January 7 and 8, and was largely attended. Seventeen of the eigh- 
teen members were represented by delegates, Clark University alone 
having no representation. Among the delegates were the presi- 
dents of Chicago, Cornell, Harvard, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, and Yale. The conference as a whole was as 
active as any in the history of the Association, which in its later 
development has wholly disproved the prophecy that several years 
ago was freely made of it, that it was doomed by its inertia to 
speedy dissolution. What its critics did not see was that it was 
during this period steadily growing in coherence, and esprit de 
corps. There could be no question at the present time of disso- 
lution, nor will it again arise, for it would be impossible to name 
a body more closely associated by recognized bonds of common 
interest and more conscious of a definite part to play in the develop- 
ment of a common purpose than the Association of American Uni- 
versities in the tenth year of its activity. 

The four sessions of the conference were held in the reading 
room of the Law Library in Boardman Hall. At the first session, 
the special committee on aim and scope of the Association, con- 
tinued from the previous conference and instructed to report on 
the standardization of the college, as it had previously reported on 
the standardization of the university, and to recommend new candi- 
dates for membership under its definition of eligibility, reported 
progress in the first instance and recommended for admission to 
membership in the Association the Universities of Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, which were subsequently duly elected. At 
this session, the special committee on nomenclature submitted a 
report, which was adopted in part in its recommendations and in 
part re-referred to the same committee for further consideration. 

The recommendations of the committee that were adopted were 
as follows: 
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That the term department be restricted to the various subjects 
taught in the university; as, for instance, the department of Latin, 
department of mathematics, department of physics. 

That the term course be restricted to the subdivisions of a sub- 
ject; as, for instance, course 1 in English. ; 

That the term college be restricted to a part of the university, 
the standard of admission to which is the equivalent of that re- 
quired by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, and which offers instruction leading to a first degree in Arts, 
Letters or Sciences. 

That the term school be restricted to a part of the university, 
the standard of admission to which is not less than the equivalent 
of two years’ work in the college and which offers instruction of 
not less than two years in duration leading to a technical or pro- 
fessional degree. 


>) 


“Group,” “curriculum,” and “ division” were left for future 
definition. 

At the second session, an important paper was presented on 
behalf of the University of California on the reorganization of 
school systems, with incidental reference to preparation for the 
professional schools. The paper was evoked by the discussion at 
the preceding conference of a paper by Professor Vaughan of the 
University of Michigan on the part of the undergraduate college 
in preparation for professional education. It was stated at this 
time by the delegate of the University of California that the 
State of California had undertaken in a specific manner a solution 
of this problem and the University was requested to present the 
matter formally at the present conference. The main points of 
the paper are as follows: 


In the previous discussion it was clearly brought out that the 
time element constitutes the principal difficulty encountered by the 
professional schools in their efforts to attain an adequate standard 
of admission. None of the speakers thought it proper to insist on 
a program of combined secondary, academic and_ professional 
studies which should require a student apprenticeship of longer 
duration than ten years; four years of secondary, two years of 
strictly academic, and four years of combined academic and pro- 
fessional study. 

The California movement for reorganized programs of study in 
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the secondary school began at the upper end of the scale, in the 
University, and has progressed downwards towards the grammar 
school; for whatever happens at the point of contact between the 
undergraduate course and the professional school, whatever articu- 
lative devices are constructed for making the contact at this upper 
level more intimate, the same sort of problem of adjustment and 
articulation at the lower levels remains—at the transition from 
high school to college, and from grammar school to high school. 

Some years ago the criticism was made that American public 
schools fall short, in point of time, by about two years, of achieving 
results that are both desirable and possible for those pupils who are 
destined for careers in college and the university—results that are 
actually achieved by European educational systems—so that Ameri- 
can students reach the point of beginning their studies for a pro- 
fession some two years later than their European competitors. 
In response to such criticism it was inevitable that the university 
should try to insist on a higher standard of preparatory training in 
the secondary school, for here effective means to the desired end 
could be applied ; but because there is no organic connection between 
the grammar and the high schools, it was also inevitable that the 
pressure thus brought to bear would have effect only at its point 
of application. And so it happens that, in these last years, the 
high schools have been in a continuous state of self concern, while 
the grammar schools have remained passive, the paradise of listless, 
or indolent pupils, and of unambitious teachers. In California an 
attempt has been made to demonstrate that in the upper grades of 
the grammar school is to be found the vulnerable spot to which a 
well aimed effort for the prevention of wasted energy, on the part 
of prospective college students, may be successfully directed. 

A reorganization of undergraduate courses in the University of 
California took place in 1892, the main features of which were the 
following: 1. The retention of the traditional framework of a 
four year course leading to a bachelor’s degree. 2. The recogni- 
tion of the middle of the course as a suitable point for turning from 
chiefly cultural aims to progressively professional aims. This 
meant the rejection of the idea that university work should be 
postponed until after graduation, and that high school training is 
educationally sufficient for university specialization. ... It was 
recognized that the work of the first two years would come to be 
regarded as the continuation and partial culmination of secondary 
education; while the last two years, without abandoning the pur- 
pose of general culture, would. lead over without a break into the 
more strictly professional work following the bachelor’s degree. 
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On this foundation the University has since built. One of the 
first fruits of the reorganization was to encourage the ultimate 
establishment, in the more populous centers of the State, of six- 
year high schools, which should prepare their graduates for the 
junior year of the University and otherwise extend educational 
advantages, thereby opening the way for the University to concen- 
trate on junior, senior and graduate studies, without, however, sur- 
rendering its freshman and sophomore classes. With this in the 
background the University made successive agreements with the 
colleges of the State to admit to junior standing students who 
should come from these institutions with two years of college work, 
i. €., six years of secondary training, to their credit. It naturally 
gave great satisfaction to the University when the last legislature 
passed the so-called Caminetti bill authorizing the addition of a 
top-story of two years to the present four-year high school. 

Meanwhile, it had come to seem desirable and possible to develop 
further the plan of 1892. Accordingly, a second revision of under- 
graduate courses was undertaken and made effective. This pro- 
vided: (1) for greater freedom in dovetailing the upper end of the 
four year course and the lower end of such professional courses. 
as those of law and medicine; (2) for a more definite, sharply 
marked separation of the last two years, the upper division, from 
the first two years, the lower division; (3) for a junior certificate 
to be given on the completion of six years of combined high school 
and college work or its equivalent, and to serve as admission card 
to the upper division; and (4) for an irreducible minimum of four 
semesters as the time to be spent in the upper division for a degree, 
thus making the possibility of shortening the combined secondary 
and University course to depend on the time required by the indi- 
vidual student for the junior certificate. Moreover, while the com- 
mittee did not deal with admission requirements, the adjustments in 
the prescribed college studies of the first two years were made 
deliberately with a view to promoting a unified six-year course, to 
unstiffening the barrier between the twelfth grade and the thirteenth 
grade, and to facilitating transfer from one group of departments. 
to another according to the student’s possible change of purpose. 

Thus far this process of evolution had involved the so-called 
colleges of general culture only. But the changes made seemed so: 
sound theoretically and worked so well that in 1907 a third com- 
mittee was appointed charged with the duty of proposing plans 
whereby the principles of correlation, unification and overlapping: 
of programs could be made applicable to the whole University. 
This committee soon convinced itself that the high school aspect: 
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of the problem of unification could not be solved satisfactorily so 
long as the technical colleges with their necessarily more or less 
rigid sequences of study were based directly on the four year high 
school. This conviction led to the working out of the junior cer- 
tificate idea for the technical colleges as it had been worked out 
for the colleges of general culture. In doing this there was first 
determined a group of type constants—English, mathematics, 
foreign language, history and the natural sciences—on a six year 
basis, with such dovetailing of the upper end of the high school 
and the lower division of the University as to leave the student free 
to complete one or more of the subjects required for the junior 
certificate either in the high school or in the University, and to set 
the high school free to emphasize any of these subjects or types 
of subjects without any necessary reference whatever to the pros- 
pective university students of law, or medicine, or commerce, or 
agriculture, or engineering, or the science and art of teaching, or 
of the purely scholastic branches. The committee then determined 
how the student would have to use his range of option in order to 
prepare himself, according to his preference for the various routes 
beyond the junior certificate. Special regard was paid to so co- 
ordinating and harmonizing the differentiated approaches to uni- 
versity specialization that the student might continue his voyage of 
self-discovery as long as possible without paying an exorbitant price 
in time and youth for a change of mind. In the hope that students. 
might come to look upon the junior certificate as a six-year high 
school diploma, standing for a completed general culture course 
and so marking a good stopping place, it was further provided that 
students not able or willing to graduate from the upper division 
might get the certificate without having made connection by way 
of their electives with the work of the last two years. This pushing 
up of all departments to the junior certificate plane presupposed, of 
course, the lengthening of some of the technical courses. For the 
enoineering colleges, for example, it meant that three years would 
have to be required in addition to the two years of the lower divi- 
sion. To make the extra year compulsory seemed impracticable 
until such time as the western universities generally could agree to 
take this step. The best the committee could do was to propose 
optional five year courses and to let the old four year plan con- 
tinue for the present as an alternative. It would then rest with the 
high schools whether they would shape their programs with refer- 
ence to one or the other alternative. What to work for, however, 
came to stand out very plainly. It was, in the first place, to make 
the foundation for the various professions throughout the Uni- 
versity an integral part of the upper division programs, with the 
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proviso, however, that each student shall have time for courses of 
the old time college stamp and purpose. It was, in the second place, 
to relegate the narrowly professional training in special processes 
and technique to the year or years following the bachelor’s degree. 
It was, in the third place, to devise such undergraduate courses pre- 
paratory to a profession and to adopt such methods of teaching 
them that while each course leads over directly to the technical 
graduate training, it remains so centered in aim and so interpretive 
of the world’s work that the student who does not look forward to 
the corresponding specific calling will find the course illuminating 
and truly “ practical.” As the last announcement of University 
courses shows there is now a unified six-year secondary course 
which is linked everywhere to the university work of the upper 
division, and the upper division has been unified by tearing down as 
many as possible of the partitions between the colleges of general 
culture and those of applied sciences and commerce. 


At the third session a paper was presented on behalf of Cornell 
University by Professor Walter F. Willcox, on the college in the 
university, in which, particularly, as fundamental aspects of the 
matter, the combined course and the elective system in the college 
were considered in their bearings upon university conditions. The 
discussion evoked by this paper, which was one of the liveliest in 
which the Association has ever indulged, showed the overwhelming 
belief of the members of the Association both in the theory and 
the practice of the combined course and their disbelief in the free 
elective system in the college. 

The paper of the fourth session, presented on behalf of the 
University of Illinois by Professor David Kinley, was on the ques- 
tion, Should the institutions doing graduate work standardize the re- 
quirements for entrance upon such work in the different depart- 
ments of study? 


The main question raised by the paper was whether it is advisable 
for the institutions which comprise the Association to come to some 
common understanding as to the amount of preliminary study in 
the principal, or major, subject, required for entrance upon true 
graduate courses. Most institutions set one year as the time neces- 
sary for a capable student, with proper preparation, to attain the 
master’s degree; and three years as the period for the doctor’s 
degree. The question arises as to what constitutes proper prepara- 
tion for entering upon this work? Is there, as a matter of practice 
or theory, a common, or equivalent, requirement for admission to 
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graduate work in the same departments of study, and is it desirable 
that there should be such a requirement? The inquiry was made 
because of certain differences observed in the requirements for ad- 
mission to graduate study made by different departments of the 
same institution and by the same departments of instruction in dif- 
ferent institutions. The better colleges and universities of the 
country have succeeded, after some effort, in making requirements 
for entrance to undergraduate work approximately uniform in 
amount and educational value. The question is, therefore, whether 
there would not be some advantage if a similar result could be 
brought about for entrance upon graduate work. 

The proper preparation of a graduate student includes: (1) 
training of his logical faculty—what may be called scholarly judg- 
ment or ability to weigh critical evidence in his chosen field; (2) 
some knowledge of the facts of his chosen subject; and (3) some 
knowledge of collateral, or allied, subjects, necessary as tools, or 
incidental to the proper understanding of the principal field. The 
third factor is very variable and may conceivably vanish, especially 
in a course which aims simply at the master’s degree. For the 
work of the doctor’s degree it can never vanish, since a knowledge 
of two or three languages is always required as a tool in mastering 
the principal subject. 

Concerning the first requisite, there will probably be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the necessity for what has been called scholarly 
judgment, or power to weigh critical evidence. This is theoret- 
ically supposed to be the result of the undergraduate course. It is 
commonly described as training, or trained ability. How much 
training is required still remains an open question. Nevertheless, 
if this characteristic is lacking, the individual cannot be a gradu- 
ate student. This ability is, or should be, the product of any good 
four years’ college course. The remaining factor is the amount of 
knowledge required in the principal, or major, study. How much 
must a student know in order to apply his critical power, or scholarly 
judgment, in the domain of his principal subject? Obviously, some 
knowledge will, as a rule, be necessary; although in some depart- 
ments knowledge of allied subjects is a better preparation than that 
of the department itself. In some subjects, like chemistry, it will 
be impossible for a student to apply his training without a con- 
siderable knowledge of what are called the elementary facts of 
chemical science. Obviously, again, the amount of information will 
be very different in different fields. The problem is to determine 
the amount of this information that should be required in different 
lines of study. 

The information contained in the paper is based upon sixty 
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or seventy letters received from members of the faculties of ten 
institutions, representing some fifteen departments of instruction. 
Summarizing the requirements as stated it is found that they vary 
as follows: In German from 14 to 47 semester hours; in geology, 
from 10 to 20 hours; in history, from 10 to 30; in botany from 
10 to 24; in chemistry, from 10 to 25 or 30; in economics, from 0 
to 8; in English, from o to 27; in mathematics, from 2 to 3 years, 
or 20 to 30 hours; in physics from 10 to 24 or 30 hours; in zoology, 
from 10 to 20 hours; in Romance languages, three to four years, 
or probably 20 to 26 hours. In such subjects as sociology, philos- 
ophy and psychology, the preliminary study required is usually in 
allied fields. The principal cause of these differences is probably 
the different ideals of departments in different institutions. There 
has been some imitation, no cooperation, and no conscious planning 
on the basis of a definite line of cleavage between undergraduate and 
graduate courses. Few of us have framed any principles of classi- 
fication of our courses into the two groups. Another cause of the 
difference in requirements is the difference in the views held as to 
the character of the master’s degree. Some institutions regard the 
master’s degree as a specialized degree, similar in character to, 
though involving fewer requirements than, the doctor’s degree. 
The degree is in mathematics, in English, in chemistry, in history, 
and so on; and, as a rule, it is not given for a year of study of a 
general character beyond the bachelor’s degree; in some institutions, 
however, while the master’s degree may be taken as a specialized 
degree, it may also be obtained for general study, on the basis of 
one year’s advanced general work. In the latter case no specific re- 
quirement of preliminary study in the principal subject is necessary. 
The preliminary requirement is of importance when the student is a 
candidate for the specialized master’s degree, or for the doctor’s 
degree. If the former degree is to be obtained by a single year’s 
work, the applicant must have considerable preliminary knowledge 
of the subject. If, on the other hand, he is a candidate for the 
doctor’s degree, the minimum three year period is not enough in 
many departments for a student with no specific preliminary study 
of the subject in which he is working. In either case, differences 
in the preliminary requirements in different institutions become a 
matter of some concern to prospective students, and have some 
bearing on the standing of the institutions. If all institutions which 
conferred the master’s degree would give the degree both as a spe- 
cialized and a general degree, indicating in the diploma which is con- 
ferred, and applying preliminary requirements in the former case 
only, some of the difficulty would disappear. 

It is suggested by some of the correspondents that, while it may 
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be desirable to standardize the requirements for admission to work 
for the master’s degree, given for one year of study, such a course 
is not necessary in the case of applicants for the doctor’s degree. 
In reply it needs only to be pointed out that in most institutions a 
year of study for the master’s degree is accepted as the first year 
of the three or four required for the doctorate. Hence those who 
enter for a specialized master’s degree must necessarily be as prop- 
erly graduate students as those who enter for the doctor’s degree 
by itself. Whatever may be said of the difficulties due to differ- 
ences of requirements in the former case will apply therefore to the 
latter also. It may be urged that uniformity of requirement for 
admission to graduate courses is of little importance, since a higher 
degree is not conferred until the candidate has reached a certain 
attainment of knowledge and training. It is doubtful, however, 
whether this “certain attainment ”’ is very definite. One may sus- 
pect that if the standards of admission to graduate courses differ 
considerably in different institutions, the standards of attainment 
necessary for the degree are likely to differ also; and that they do 
differ, many people believe. Moreover, the matter is of some im- 
portance from the point of view of the student, and of a great 
number of colleges and universities which give the higher degrees. 

A secondary purpose of the paper was to ascertain what prin- 
ciples, if any, guide the departments of instruction in their classi- 
fication of courses as undergraduate and graduate. Jn other words, 
what distinguishes a graduate course from an undergraduate? The 
answers to the request for a statement of the principles of classi- 
fication of graduate, as distinguished from undergraduate courses 
are, unfortunately, not clear and give but little information. They 
show that the writers had difficulty in distinguishing undergraduate 
from graduate courses, so far as the character of these courses is 
concerned. The question was answered from several different 
points of view, showing, as might have been anticipated, that a 
correct answer involves a determination of two other questions :— 
what is a graduate course, and what is a graduate student? Obvi- 
ously, if a “graduate course” can be defined, a graduate student is 
a student who is ready to take up such a course; on the other hand, 
if a “ graduate student ” can be defined, a graduate course is one 
suitable for such student to take up. As appears from the answers 
received, few of us have consciously classified our courses as gradu- 
ate and undergraduate, or determined the point in the progress of 
our subjects at which the graduate student may properly begin, on 
the basis of any principle of selection. Where such a principle of 
selection shows itself, it does so rather as a result of the policy 
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adopted by custom, practice elsewhere, or what may be called an 
unconscious, instinctive, feeling about the character of the work. 

The best answer that was given to the question as to what con- 
stitutes a graduate course is as follows: “ As soon as a student 
has the tools for doing independent work in any subject, the course 
in that subject can be of a graduate character. Graduate students 
are selbstindige Arbeiter.” Some of the correspondents are in- 
clined to confine the term graduate work to research alone. Is 
this the proper view? If it is, then doubtless many courses now 
called graduate and offered to candidates for the master’s degree, 
and many courses taken by applicants for the doctorate in their 
second year, should be eliminated from the list of graduate courses. 
It is doubtful whether any one of us is ready to agree to this, for 
graduate courses may include both training and information 
courses. The graduate information courses, however, differ from 
the undergraduate courses of a similar character in the point that 
the proper acquirement and classification of the information con- 
cerned requires the critical judgment that characterizes the graduate 
student. We certainly cannot lay down any but the most general 
rule of classification of undergraduate and graduate courses to 
apply to the several departments, but a real service would be done 
if representatives of the same departments in different institutions 
would agree on some classification. 


A pleasant event of the conference was the performance in 
Sage Chapel by the chapel chorus of Stainer’s Cantata, “ The 
daughter of Jairus,’ following which, and not on the printed pro- 
gram, was the presentation to President Angell of Michigan who 
presided at the various sessions throughout the conference, of a 
congratulatory address on the occasion of his eightieth birthday, 
read by Ex-President Andrew D. White and signed by the presi- 
dents of the universities represented in the membership of the 
Association. 

Officers of the Association for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: Princeton University, president, and University of Vir- 
ginia, vice-president; Harvard, elected at the preceding confer- 
ence for a term of five years, was continued as secretary ; Columbia 
and Cornell were reelected as additional members of the executive 
committee. 

It was decided to hold the next conference with the University 
of Wisconsin, at Madison, at a date to be subsequently determined. 

WILLIAM H. CARPENTER 


ANDREW J 
M.D. ’So, 


MES 
IED: 


McCOSH 
1904 


ANDREW JAMES M’COSH, A.M., M.D., LL.D. 


(Agee UNIVERSITY and the medical profession of 

this country have met with a great loss in the death of Dr. 
McCosh, for there was no one among the surgeons in New York 
who occupied, deservedly, a higher position. 

The grandson of Dr. Alexander Guthrie, for years the foremost 
surgeon of Edinburgh; and the son of President James McCosh, of 
Princeton, and of his wife, Isabella Guthrie, Dr. McCosh inherited 
many of those sterling qualities of Scotch perseverance, stern in- 
tegrity and noble ideals characteristic of his family. He was born 
in Belfast, in 1858, and was brought to this country in 1868, when 
President McCosh took over the direction of Princeton College. 
In Princeton he grew up and there he was prepared for college, 
from which he graduated with honor in 1877. One of a class, 
long since distinguished for its success, a class which has shown an 
unusual class loyalty and a remarkable devotion to the interests of 
Princeton, a class which numbers many eminent men, including 
Professor H. F. Osborn, Professor Frank Hartley, and Professor 
W. K. Simpson of Columbia, and Professor W. F. Scott, Professor 
William Libbey, and Professor Ormond of Princeton, Dr. McCosh 
was always a leader. As time went on and as his classmates at- 
tained their acknowledged positions in the community, the fame of 
Dr. McCosh as a surgeon steadily grew, until it may be said that 
he had become one of the foremost surgeons of the United States, 
and respected and honored throughout the world. This distinction 
was won by steady, persistent, untiring work in his profession. 

He graduated from the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, in 1880, being one of the ten honor men of 
his class of one hundred and sixty members; and he completed his 
preparation for his work by serving a year and a half as interne in 
the Chambers Street Hospital in New York, and by a year of post- 
graduate study in Vienna. On his return, in 1882, he was taken 
into partnership by Professor T. Gaillard Thomas, then the leading 
gynecological surgeon of New York, and he worked with him for 
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eleven years, until Dr. Thomas’s death. He soon became recog- 
nized as a clever young surgeon. He had acquired the knowledge 
which leads to accurate diagnosis; he had the skill which was neces- 
sary for successful operations; and he also had those personal quali- 
ties which made his judgment seem reasonable to patients, and 
which commanded their confidence, their personal regard, and their 
implicit faith in his honesty and integrity. 

In 1888, he was appointed an attending physician to the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, and this position he retained up to the day of his 
death. The position carried much responsibility, and gave him 
great opportunities for constant important work. Three days in 
the week, from two to six o’clock, he was operating continuously, 
on every sort of surgical disease—meeting serious emergencies as 
they arose, facing grave responsibilities as they were presented, 
undertaking new and original procedures with courage and skill, 
and accomplishing results of great importance, and so recognized 
by the surgical profession the world over. 

In the Presbyterian Hospital he held his clinics—public opera- 
tions with lectures and running comments upon the case before him 
—as professor of clinical surgery for the New York Polyclinic, a 
post-graduate school of medicine, until 1895, and from 1895 to the 
time of his death as clinical professor of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. ‘These clinics were attended by students of Colum- 
bia, and also by surgeons visiting New York from all over the 
world, who came to observe his methods, and to profit by his 
experience. 

As that experience grew, he began to contribute to medical and 
surgical literature, to publish the reports of rare and unusual cases, 
to give the results of his operations to his surgical confreres, and 
to discuss in an exhaustive manner subjects in which his conclu- 
sions were of value. From 1889 to 1908, no year passed in which 
he did not publish an important article in the surgical journals. 
Some of these articles, like those upon “ The surgical treatment of 
brain tumors and of epilepsy,” upon “ Acute peritonitis,” upon 
“ Appendicitis,” upon “ Gall stones,” upon “ Spinal surgery,” and 
upon the “Surgical treatment of exophthalmic goiter,” attracted 
wide attention and were translated abroad into several languages. 
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His address before the Congress of American Physicians and Sur- 
geons, in Washington, in 1897, and his address before the Inter- 
national Congress of Surgery in Brussels, in 1905, both on the 
subject of peritonitis, won for him world-wide fame. At the time 
of his death he had just completed an encyclopedic article on this 
subject for Keen’s “ System of surgery.”’ Thus he made his own 
knowledge available to others, and he has left behind him a contribu- 
tion to surgical literature of no mean value, as nearly forty impor- 
tant articles on surgical subjects were published by him during the 
past twenty years. In the New York Academy of Medicine, and 
in the Clinical and Practitioners Societies, of all of which he was 
an active member, his papers and discussions were listened to with 
interest and respect. On the subjects of abdominal surgery and of 
brain surgery, he was an authority, and in the latter field he was 
known as an original inventive operator, skillful and successful, in 
a most difficult special line of work. 

That his position as a leader was accepted by the members of 
the profession, is attested by the fact that for two years he held the 
position of president of the New York Surgical Society. In 1904, 
in recognition of his work, Columbia University conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of doctor of laws, and in 1906 Princeton 
University awarded him the same degree. 

But aside from his professional reputation, Dr. McCosh had 
attained a recognized position in New York City as a man of high 
character, of wide sympathy, and of many social and philanthropic 
interests. His charity was shown in his constant willingness to 
give his services freely without any regard for the pecuniary re- 
turns, and the large majority of his operations were done for the 
poor without pay. The records of the hospitals show one thousand 
six hundred such operations for appendicitis alone. Ina city where 
financial success is regarded too highly, he was known to be a man 
of moderate fees, and one whose first thought was the good of the 
sufferer, and not his own profits. In many cases, known to the 
writer, he has never asked for any payment after successful opera- 
tions because on learning more about his patient he found that the 
fee might embarrass him. It is possible that this liberality was at 
times abused, but he never grudged it, as he found his greatest 
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satisfaction in the good done. And withal, his extreme modesty, 
his unwillingness to put himself forward and his cordial apprecia- 
tion of the work and merits of others, even of the young members 
of his house staff, at the hospital, added to the devotion of his asso- 
ciates and friends. During the past year he made it a point to 
gather at his office, on one evening in every month, the younger men 
connected with the hospital, in order to have an informal talk and 
discussion of the most recent discoveries in surgery, thus coming 
into closer contact with the staff and with the men who had recently 
left the hospital service and were starting out in practice. Thus he 
kept in touch with the young surgeons, many of whom had been his 
students, or had been studying abroad under his direction. For 
by his personal acquaintance with the foremost surgeons of Great 
Britain and the continent, kept up by his yearly summer trip abroad, 
he was able to send these young men to the clinics of Europe and 
secure their admission to many privileges not open to the crowd. 
The devotion of these men was shown during his illness, when the 
hospital was crowded by anxious inquirers, all eager to offer their 
services, to watch night and day by his bedside, and at his funeral, 
when there assembled in the church one of the largest bodies of 
medical men ever brought together in the city. If it is the greatest 
reward of a surgeon to advance his science, to secure the admira- 
tion, respect and love of his associates, to win the devotion of his 
grateful patients, poor and rich, and to be cherished in the hearts 
of all who knew him, Dr. McCosh certainly received his reward. 

A list of his more important publications will be found as an 
appendix to the Annual Bibliography in this issue. 

M. ALLEN STARR 


EDGAR ALLAN POE ON PROFESSOR ANTHON 


[ Note.—The centenary of Edgar Allan Poe is so recent as to 
give especial interest to a paper which he wrote on Professor 
Charles Anthon of Columbia, after whom the Anthon professorship 
of the Latin language and literature is named. The paper is a 
brief one and a few paragraphs from it which are here reprinted 
contain all that has any permanent value to a collector of Colum- 
biana. The paper was contributed to Godey’s Magazine, with which, 
for a time, Poe was connected.—H. T. P.] 


R. CHARLES ANTHON is the well known Jay Professor of 
the Greek and Latin languages in Columbia College, New 
York, and Rector of the Grammar School. If not absolutely the 
best, he is at least generally considered the best, classicist in America. 
In England, and in Europe at large, his scholastic acquirements are 
more sincerely respected than those of any of our countrymen. 
His additions to Lempriere are there justly regarded as evincing a 
nice perception of method, and accurate as well as extensive erudi- 
tion; but his own Classical Dictionary has superseded the work of 
the Frenchman altogether. Most of Professor Anthon’s publica- 
tions have been adopted as text-books at Oxford and Cambridge— 
an honor to be properly understood only by those acquainted with 
the many high requisites for attaining it. As a commentator (if 
not exactly as a critic) he may rank with any of his day, and has 
evinced powers very unusual in men who devote their lives to classi- 
cal lore. His accuracy is very remarkable; in this particular he is 
always to be relied upon. The trait manifests itself even in his 
manuscript, which is a model of neatness and symmetry, exceeding 
in these respects anything of the kind with which I am acquainted. 
It is somewhat too neat, perhaps, and too regular, as well as dimin- 
utive, to be called beautiful; it might be mistaken at any time, how- 
ever, for very elaborate copperplate engraving. 

But his chirography, although fully in keeping, so far as pre- 
cision is concerned, with his mental character, is, in its entire free- 
dom from flourish or superfluity, as much out of keeping with his 
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verbal style. In his notes to the classics he is eid Cicero- 
nian—if, indeed, not positively Johnsonese. 

Dr. Anthon is, perhaps, forty-eight years of age; Apo five 
feet eight inches in height; rather stout; fair complexion; hair 
light and inclined to curl; forehead remarkably broad and high; 
eye grey, clear, and penetrating; mouth well-formed, with excellent 
teeth—the lips having great flexibility, and consequent power of 
expression; the smile particularly pleasing. His address in general 
is bold, frank, cordial, full of bonhomie. His whole air is distingué 
in the best understanding of the term—that is to say, he would im- 
press any one at first sight with the idea of his being no ordinary 
man. He has qualities, indeed, which would have insured him — 
eminent success in almost any pursuit; and there are times in which 
his friends are half disposed to regret his exclusive devotion to 
classical literature. He was one of the originators of the late 
New York Review, his associates in the conduct and proprietorship 
being Dr. F. L. Hawks and Professor R. C. Henry. By far the 
most valuable papers, however, were those of Dr. Anthon. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The action taken by the Trustees at their December meeting in 
tablishing direct and responsible representation of the alumni in the 
verning body of the University, through the nomination by the 
alumni of six members of the Board of Trustees, 
is an event of great and far-reaching importance 
n the life of Columbia. It marks the recognition of a principle as 
Id as the oldest universities—the principle that the alumni are mem- 
bers of the body corporate; an essential element of the composite 
organization, embracing the trustees, the faculties and the students, 
which constitutes the university. That Columbia has been slower 
than others to recognize this principle is attributable largely to peculiar 
conditions. Kings College, like other early American colleges, was 
necessarily organized as a close corporation, with a governing board 
of self-perpetuating trustees, there being no alumni from whom such 
trustees could be chosen. As the alumni grew in number their interest 
in the College and their fitness to manage its affairs was recognized 
by the election of graduates on the Board of Trustees, and during the 
first century of the College the recognition so afforded was sufficient 
to satisfy the demands of public opinion. But, in 1858, it was gen- 
erally felt that the management of the College did not satisfy the 
just expectations either of the public or of the alumni, and the latter 
presented a strenuous plea for direct representation in such manage- 
ment. It is to the honor of the men of that time that they were the 
first alumni of any college to avow responsibility to their alma mater 
as her sons, upon whom rested the duty of her maintenance and ad- 
vancement; and no one can read the history of the College during the 
years succeeding, without realizing that it suffered greatly in prestige 
and influence, as well as in numbers and financial support, through the 
failure of the Trustees to recognize and avail themselves of the 
generous spirit which prompted the alumni to come to the rescue of 
the College at a time when it sorely needed help. Though discouraged 
for the moment by the rejection of their proffered aid, the alumni 
renewed their efforts to secure alumni representation in 1870, and 
subsequently, and several petitions were addressed to the Trustees, 
but without effect. Upon the reorganization of the College as a 
209 
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University, new and difficult questions were presented by the great 
increase in the number of the alumni and in their wide distribution, 
and by the lack of cohesion between the alumni of different schools. 
No one association represented all the schools, or even all the gradu- 
ates of any one school, so that there was no organized constituency 
which could act for the alumni as a whole. ‘The first step towards 
effecting the necessary organization and unification was taken in 1895, 
when the Alumni Council was established, consisting of representatives 
of the Alumni Association of the College and the Schools of Law, 
Medicine and Science, to act for the alumni in matters affecting the 
whole University, and to promote the formation of associations among 
non-resident alumni. As a result there are now some forty associa- 
tions composed of alumni residing in all parts of the country, having 
an aggregate membership of between three and four thousand. This 
point having been reached, alumni representation became a practical 
possibility, and a proposition that the alumni should participate in 
the government of the University was again brought forward by Mr. 
Davies, ’66, as president of the College Alumni Association, on the 
occasion of the dedication of Hamilton Hall. This suggestion was 
almost immediately taken up by the Trustees, who, upon the motion 
of Mr. Carpentier, ’48, appointed a committee to consider the subject, 
and after conferences between the committee and representatives of 
the alumni, the plan for alumni nominations embodied in the resolu- 
tion of December 7, was formulated, laid before the Trustees and 
adopted, marking the completion of fifty years of almost continuous 
effort on the part of the alumni, and the accomplishment of the object 
which more than any other they have desired and sought. It may 
now be truthfully said, in the language of President Butler in his 
letter to the alumni, that “ The Trustees have done all that it is in 
their power to do to bring the University and the alumni into closer 
and more intimate relationship. The alumni themselves must do the 
fest, 


The plan which has been adopted for choosing alumni trustees 
differs essentially from any in use elsewhere, and is framed to meet 
the conditions which exist at Columbia and to insure care and delibera- 
The Method of Nomi-tion in the selection of representatives by the 

nating Trustees alumni. The details of the plan have been care- 
fully studied and are so fully stated in the resolution, which is printed 
elsewhere in this issue, that they can hardly fail to be understood, 
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but an explanation of the reason for some of its more important fea- 
tures may tend to insure its successful operation. 

A system of nominations rather than of elections was adopted, 
as any method of election would have necessitated an amendment of 
the character of the corporation, and it was generally conceded that 
it would be unwise to apply to the Legislature for such amendment. 
As but a single candidate is to be named for each vacancy as it occurs, 
the sole responsibility for the choice will rest with the nominating 
committee, and it may be assumed that such nomination will be tanta- 
mount to an election, as the Trustees will no doubt ratify the action 
of the committee by electing the individual so nominated. 

The selection of candidates by a committee serving as a sort of 
electoral college, rather than by direct vote of the alumni, was deter- 
mined upon in order to ensure free discussion and careful deliberation 
as to the qualifications of men proposed for office, and also to give 
non-resident alumni, especially those living in the west, a chance to 
secure representation, not by the force of votes, of which they are 
not likely to have a sufficient number to overcome the votes of 
eastern alumni, but by the strength and character of the men whom 
they put forward as nominees. The test of the candidate should be 
his probable usefulness and effectiveness as a member of the Board 
of Trustees, rather than personal popularity, and it is believed that 
this test can be applied with far greater justice both to individuals 
and to the University by a committee rather than by a popular vote. 

The requirement that an alumnus shall be a member of an asso- 
ciation to entitle him to vote for a representative on the nominating 
committee recognizes the fact that an unusually large proportion of 
the alumni of Columbia are graduates of other institutions, that their 
first and strongest interest 1s with the college from which they have 
received their A.B. degree, and that they possess neither the interest 
in, nor the knowledge of, the University which they should have to 
participate intelligently in the management of its affairs. The reso- 
lution therefore provides that while any graduate of any school main- 
tained by the University shall have the right to vote, he must qualify 
himself to do so by showing an interest in the University to the extent 
of joining an alumni association, which he can do at but a nominal 
expense. 

Experience elsewhere has shown it to be of great importance that 
the alumni should have an opportunity for the frequent exercise of 
their privilege of choosing trustees, and the resolution, in providing 
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for the nomination of six trustees, provides also for a system of 
rotation, it being the intention that when the plan is in full operation, 
one alumni trustee shall be nominated each year. In order to secure 
this result, it is essential that the term of office of alumni trustees 
shall be for a limited number of years, and as the Trustees have no 
power to impose such limitation, it is provided that each alumni trustee 
upon being elected shall file a letter of resignation to take effect at the 
end of six years, or such other period as may be necessary to establish 
a system of annual elections, until all of the six alumni trusteeships 
have been filled, and the terms of the incumbents so arranged that one 
vacancy will occur in each academic year. The length of the terms 
is to be so arranged by the Trustees as to effect such regularity at 
the earliest practicable date. A vacancy now existing in the Board 
affords an opportunity for the alumni to make a nomination as soon 
as they are prepared to do so, and it is hoped that a sufficient number 
of associations will have qualified to render it possible to hold a 
meeting of the nominating committee and to present the name of the 
first alumni trustee within the next few weeks. 


The appointment of Professor John W. Burgess as dean of the 
three non-professional graduate faculties, political science, philosophy 
and pure science, and their consequent federation under one admin-. 

Federation of istrative head is an important move in the direction 

Non-Professional of the centralization and simplification of condi- 

Graduate Faculties tions of administration that at the present time, 
although the natural result of the historical development of graduate 
work in the University, are often needlessly inharmonious and com- 
plicated. 

Under the new arrangement the faculties, without in any way 
losing their autonomy as separate bodies, will hereafter, in their manner 
of procedure as it affects the student, to all intents and purposes funda- 
mentally identical in the three faculties, be under a single, instead of 
the threefold management which has frequently compelled, as in the 
case of students taking courses under more than one faculty, a waste- 
ful duplication of office work. The student, too, who is not infre- 
quently utterly confused by the present complex conditions of matricu- 
lation and who often loses no little valuable time in finding his bearings, 


will be cared for under the new arrangement at one time and in 
one place. 
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The consolidation of the administration of the three faculties, and 
the more formal recognition thereby of the identity of their ultimate 
interests in the control of the graduate work under their charge by 
the constitution of an advisory committee to the dean, made up of the 
chairmen of the committees of instruction elected by the several facul- 
ties, is again a matter of the utmost importance to the present conduct 
and the future development of such work in the University, which 
doubtless can be systematized, coordinated and controlled far beyond 
present conditions, to the benefit both of the student and the Uni- 
versity itself. 

The new arrangement in point of fact is in many ways, not only, 
in its immediate effect but in its broad bearings, one of the most 
important that has been made in recent years on the graduate side 
of the University, and may well be construed to mark the beginning 
of a new order of usefulness and strength in this important phase 
of our activity. 


At some point in the history of the development of nearly all great 
professional movements, there has come a time when some great doc- 
trine has been emphasized to influence, for all time, future progress 
AnSrhool of Sanitary these various fields. Such, for example, has 

Science and Public been the history of law, of religion and of astron- 
Health omy. Of recent years such a movement has been 
developing also in the field of medicine, and it is destined to alter 
materially the future progress of the history of this science. It has 
rarely happened, however, in the history of this form of evolution, 
that the newer developments, such as those in the field of medicine, 
have contrasted so abruptly with preceding doctrines; for in the field 
of medicine the new form of endeavor tends to prevent or remove the 
very conditions which for ages have furnished the problems toward 
which medical endeavor has been directed. 

This new movement in medicine is signalized by a principle little 
utilized by the medical profession up to the present time, wviz., the 
attempt to stamp out disease by enlisting the cooperation of many and 
varied fields of endeavor. The value of such a principle is strikingly 
emphasized by the breadth of the field represented by the committee 
recently appointed by President Butler to consider the establishment 
in Columbia University of a school of sanitary science and public 
health—a school of hygiene, sanitation and preventive medicine—the 
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committee being composed of the following members: Norman E. 
Ditman, instructor in pathology, chairman; Samuel W. Lambert, pro- 
fessor of applied therapeutics and dean of the medical faculty; M. 
Allen Starr, professor of neurology; Frederic S. Lee, professor of 
physiology ; Thomas D. Wood, professor of physical education ; Edward 
T. Devine, professor of social economics; Livingston Farrand, pro- 
fessor of anthropology; E. R. A. Seligman, professor of political 
economy; Gary N. Calkins, professor of protozoology; William H. 
Burr, professor of civil engineering; Frederick A. Goetze, dean of the 
schools of mines, engineering and chemistry, and Rudolf Tombo, Jr., 
alumni secretary. 

Plans for the development of such a school, comprehensive as they 
must be, will necessarily require much labor and time for their com- 
pletion. This will be appreciated when it is realized that the field of 
such a school’s endeavor would include such subjects as the following: 
Pure food, pure milk, pure water and pure ice supplies, including the 
prevention of the pollution of rivers and streams; sanitary engineering 
and army and navy hygiene; municipal sanitation and the sanitation 
of rural districts; street cleaning, the collection and disposal of refuse; 
dangerous trades and the prevention of accidents ; quarantine, tenement 
house sanitation, public baths, play-grounds, parks and physical educa- 
tion; industrial sanitation—child labor and factory building; the sani- 
tation of traffic conveyances, school inspection and hygiene, and the 
prevention of tuberculosis, malaria, epidemics, blindness, venereal and 
other infectious diseases; the prevention of insanity, alcoholism and 
diseases due to modern social conditions. 

While plans for such a school are in course of development, the 
committee have deemed it advisable to inaugurate this movement by 
an introductory course of lectures on the above topics by men of 
eminence in their respective fields, which will be available to students 
in all departments of the University. This course was inaugurated 
during the second term of the present academic year. The attendance 
at these lectures should determine the demand for such a course of 
instruction, and the University will await with interest the response 
with which this most important addition to its educational facilities 
is received. 


University discussion of preventive medicine is but one sign of a 
widely growing interest in public health and hygiene. Conspicuous 
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attention has for some years been directed to the physical welfare of 

Education and school children. Athletics, gymnastics, games and 

Public Health dances have been carefully organized. Since 1906 
the Playground Association of America has recommended State legis- 
lation and city and institutional provision for playgrounds, emphasized 
the importance of athletic games and folk dancing, elaborated model 
playground equipment and procedure, and founded a library and 
museum of material bearing on the movement. At the Association’s 
second annual convention held in New York in September, it was 
reported that one hundred and seventy-seven cities had public play- 
grounds and one hundred and eighteen others were planning for them, 
and that Massachusetts had passed a law requiring all of its cities 
to consider their establishment. Similar to this development in phys- 
ical education is the recent broadening from mere class instruction in: 
physiology and hygiene toward their full application in school build- 
ings, curricula and general procedure, thus putting into practice the 
teachings of the American School-Hygiene Association, organized in 
May, 1907, and of the second International Congress of School Hy- 
giene, which met in London in August of that year. School physi-- 
cians and nurses have made inspections for the detection of contagious 
and non-contagious disease, teachers have been trained to make tests: 
of vision and hearing, and physical defects have been studied in their 
relation to mental retardation. Poorly printed text-books and badlyr 
lighted school-rooms are being investigated, and too great concentra- 
tion in school and too much home-study have become subjects of 
inquiry. The question of proper nourishment for school children has 
also broadened into a growing realization of the importance of nutri- 
tion to every human activity. 


In the retirement from their professorships, at the close of the 
present academic year, of Doctors J. G. Curtis and T. M. Prudden, 
Retirement of Pro- the College of Physicians and Surgeons loses two 

fessors Curtis and valuable officers who have served longer than any 
Prudden others now on its staff. 

Professor Curtis became an assistant demonstrator of anatomy 
in 1870, the year in which he received the degree of M.D. from the 
college, and has given to the University a continuous service of thirty- 
nine years. He was in the department of anatomy for six years, 
and then became adjunct professor and later professor of physiology. 
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He was for one year acting dean, and for six years a member of the 
university council. He early realized the necessity of a laboratory 
in his department, and when the college was removed to its present 
site in 1887, he inaugurated what was virtually the first physiological 
laboratory to-be established in the college. For years this was almost 
the sole laboratory in the State where physiological problems could 
be adequately studied, and it has continued to be one of the most 
completely equipped in the country. Devoted at first to research and 
demonstration, it later became extended and gave an opportunity for 
the establishment of courses of instruction for scientific and medical 
students. Besides this introduction and development of the laboratory 
idea in his department, Dr. Curtis has been a leader and an adviser 
in all general movements aimed toward the uplifting and broadening 
and bettering of the school of medicine and its curriculum. He has 
been an active sympathizer with the university affiliation of the school. 
In his relation to both the school and the University he has had high 
ideals, and his valuable advice will be greatly missed. 

Professor Prudden’s connection with the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons dates back to 1878, when after graduating in medicine from 
Yale and spending some time in Germany under Arnold and Virchow, 
he became assistant to Dr. Francis Delafield, then director of the 
newly established laboratory of pathology. This laboratory was the 
first opened at the college for the independent instruction of the 
students, and was made possible only by the gifts of the Alumni 
Association and the personal support of Dr. Delafield. For many 
years it was known as “the laboratory” of the college. In time Dr. 
Prudden became its director. It has been, for many years, one of 
the important centers of pathological research and has a long list 
of investigators on its rolls. From its humble beginning have evolved 
the departments of clinical pathology, of bacteriology, and of normal 
histology and embryology, all of which are still in close affiliation 
with the department of pathology. In 1897, Dr. Prudden was made 
the first professor of pathology, this subject having previously been 
joined with the department of medicine. In collaboration with Dr. 
Delafield, Dr. Prudden published, in 1885, the “ Handbook of patho- 
logical anatomy.” In later years he assumed entire responsibility 
for the revision of the work, which reached its eighth edition in 1907. 
Numerous scientific contributions and several books on medical topics 
have come from his pen, and he has also written of the results of his 
summer journeys in the western country, where he made important 
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investigations of prehistoric ruins on the San Juan watershed in Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico. Like Dr. Curtis, Dr. Prudden 
has been a notable link in the chain of evolution from the old to the 
new school of medicine. 


The Trustees have appointed Professor Otto Jespersen, of the 
University of Copenhagen, professor of English philology in Columbia 
University for the academic year 1909-10. Professor Jespersen’s 

Scandinavian Ex- visit marks the beginning of a new stage in the 
change Professorship development of closer relations between American 
and European universities. The establishment of exchange professor- 
ships between the United States and Germany has proved so successful, 
that there seems every reason for its extension to other countries. 
That we have much in common with the Scandinavian peoples, other- 
wise than racially, it is unnecessary to say. The influence of Scandi- 
navian upon the English language and English literature has been 
greater than that of any other modern tongue excepting German and 
French. This gives an especial interest to the views of Danish 
scholars upon these subjects. In Norway and Sweden, as well, much 
has been done in recent years which is of importance for English 
scholarship. 

Professor Jespersen is one of the most distinguished of European 
scholars in English philology. He took the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Copenhagen in 1891, was docent there from 
1891 to 1893, and has been professor of the English language and 
literature since 1893. He is a member of the Royal Danish Academy 
of Arts and Sciences; vice-president and honorary member of the 
Association phonétique internationale; honorary member of the 
Modern Language Association of America, and of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of England. In 1906 he was awarded the Volney 
prize of the French Institute. Professor Jespersen has devoted him- 
self particularly to linguistic study. Some of his more important 
works are “The growth and structure of the English language,” 
“ Progress in language,” “ Fonetik,’ and “ Phonetische Grundfragen.” 
At the International Congress of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis, in 
1904, he delivered an address on the history of the English language. 
He is the author of various text-books, which have been used in 
Danish, Swedish, and Dutch schools. A small English grammar is 
being translated into Telugu to be used in India to teach the natives 
English. Professor Jespersen has been associated for ten years, with 
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K. Nyrop and V. Dahlerup, in the editorship of Dania, a periodical 
devoted to the study of the Danish language, literature, and folk-lore. 

In the coming year he will offer two lecture courses at Columbia 
University, one on phonetics, open to all language students, modern 
or classical, and one on historical English grammar. He will also give 
a seminar course on special problems of English syntax. An unusual 
opportunity to hear one of the first living authorities on the English 
language will thus be afforded American students. It is to be hoped 
that in future other Scandinavian scholars of distinction may be willing 
to make similar visits to Columbia and to other universities in the 
United States. In the field of philology alone, using the word in its 
wider sense, one thinks of men like Wimmer, Finnur Jonsson, Nyrop, 
Steenstrup, and Axel Olrik, at Copenhagen; of Johann Storm, Moltke 
Moe, Hjalmar Falk, and Christian Collin, at Christiana; of Noreen 
and Schiick, at Upsala; and of Pontus Fahlbeck, at Lund. President 
Butler has inaugurated a new departure which may well be continued 
in the years to come. 


Signor Guglielmo Ferrero, who received the honorary doctorate in 
letters in camera at the meeting of the Trustees held on January 4, has 
been the subject of much discussion in reviews and periodicals, yet 
nowhere have we seen any connected account of 
his life and of the manner in which he came to 
write his now famous history, Grandezza e decadenza di Roma. Signor 
Ferrero was born on July 21, 1871, at Portici near Naples, and received 
his elementary education in Florence and Leghorn. He studied law 
and letters at the Universities of Pisa, Turin, and Bologna. From 
the ancient University of Bologna he won his doctorate, when, in his 
seventeenth year, he had conceived the plan of writing a life of Julius 
Cesar, and this purpose is really to be regarded as the germ of the 
work which has made him so well known. 

At Turin, however, he attended the lectures of Professor Cesare 
Lombroso, who, it should be remembered, although his specialty is 
medical law and psychiatry, is thoroughly versed in literature, lin- 
guistics, and archeology. Signor Ferrero became at first his pupil 
and then his collaborator, aiding in the preparation of Lombroso’s 
study in criminology entitled La donna delinquente, which appeared in 
1893. Subsequently, Signor Ferrero spent nearly a year in study at 
Paris, investigating the sources of juristic science. He likewise studied 
at Berlin. His purpose had now been changed, so that he contem- 
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plated a work which should treat of the origin and evolution of juris- 
prudence. So little was he then interested in Roman history that 
while in Berlin he did not attend the lectures of Mommsen, and, in 
fact, never saw that greatest of the historians of Rome. In time his 
researches convinced him that in order to understand thoroughly the 
evolution of Roman law he must devote a long time to the institutional 
and political history of the Roman Empire. He, therefore, began the 
preparation of his elaborate history, of which the first two volumes 
appeared in Turin during the years 1901-02. These two volumes 
have been followed by four others in Italian, and, when completed, 
the work will consist probably of not less than fifteen volumes. 

The first translation of the book into French began to appear in 
1904, simultaneously with a German edition published at Stuttgart. 
Three volumes of the Spanish translation were brought out in 1907, 
and the first volume has been rendered into Dutch, while the others 
are now being published at Amsterdam. An English translation was 
not made until last year, four volumes having then appeared in England - 
and in the United States. 

In 1906, Signor Ferrero gave a series of lectures in the College de 
France to a large body of listeners. At the close of these lectures, 
he was decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor at the hands 
of the minister of public instruction himself. In his own University 
of Turin, he has not so far given any courses, being too greatly oc- 
cupied with the composition of his history. He expects, however, 
before very long to enroll himself among the professors who are en- 
gaged in active academic work in Turin, and his colleagues are con- 
fident that the prestige which he has acquired will draw large numbers 
of students both from Italy and from other countries to hear the 
brilliant and stimulating discourses in which Signor Ferrero finds new 
meaning and new significance in the familiar facts of Roman history. 


Attention is called in the President’s report to the possibility of 
definitely recognizing the half-year as the unit in the University, 
instead of the traditional academic year from September to June. In 
point of fact, the half-year has already become, 
from certain points of view, the educational unit 
in the College and the non-professional schools, and, in part, elsewhere 
in the University. In the College, it was several years ago found to 
be both necessary and expedient to admit entering students in February, 
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as well as in September, to fit into the system of the New York public 
schools, which graduate their students twice yearly, and, as a sequence, 
graduation at the mid-year followed the possible admission at that 
time. Both conditions have been taken advantage of by a considerable 
number of students and the arrangement is without a doubt a permanent 
one. The tendency toward a half-year teaching unit has followed 
this action as a natural consequence, in that it was inevitable that 
courses of instruction should be provided for students who enter at 
the mid-year, since these could not normally be interjected into the 
middle of a course begun in September. The administrative adjust- 
ment to new conditions is, however, only one, and possibly not the 
most important aspect of the use of the half-year unit in the College, 
for the adoption of half-year courses carries with it the ready possi- 
bility of a needed reduction in the number of separate courses which 
a student may take at the same time and the consequent concentration 
upon a few subjects by providing more frequent exercises in each. 
In a wholly natural way and as a result of existent conditions, the 
movement in the College has thus steadily progressed toward half- 
year subject courses, which there is an increasing tendency to provide. 

In the non-professional schools the half-year unit is even more 
necessary as a method of arrangement of the academic year. Graduate 
students are admitted without question at the mid-year and are given 
their degrees when they have fulfilled the prescribed requirements. A 
half-year unit of instruction is a perfectly vital part of such a system, 
which cannot, in fact, be exercised without it. In reality, the semester, 
possibly by reason of the German prototype, has been the measure in 
use in essential respects from the beginning of university development 
among us. 

It is quite likely that the adoption of the half-year unit throughout 
the University would present at the beginning some difficulties of 
adjustment, particularly in law and medicine, and in the applied 
sciences, but these obstacles are doubtless in the main more traditional 
than real. That the arrangement is destined in good time to come 
about seems in the light of present experience to be almost inevitable. 


President Butler in his recent annual report emphasized the neces- 
sity of seriously considering the need for a third dormitory on South 
Field. Such a consideration, in the light of accurate statistics, will 
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The Need for a NewProve interesting and convincing. Between them, 

Dormitory Hartley and Livingston Halls have six hundred 
rooms. During the first year of occupancy, 1905-06, the number of 
these assigned was 404. In 1906-07, 438 were in use. The greatest 
increase was made during the last academic year, 1907-08, when 525 
rooms were occupied. On January I, 1909, the total had risen to 563, 
with a promise of still greater growth at the opening of the second 
semester. Furthermore, only the more expensive double rooms and 
suites have been left unoccupied. At the commencement of last term, 
lack of accommodations disappointed many applicants. By next 
September, moreover, granting an increase even less than normal, all 
the available space will have been provided for, and from then on 
it will be necessary to introduce an elaborate system of early applica- 
tion to assure fairness to the student body. These facts—it is unneces- 
sary to urge the many-sided successes of the dormitories from other 
standpoints—establish the need for, and the desirability of, another 
residence hall in the very near future. 


Alumni and officers of Columbia University who are interested 
both in the details of university administration and in its larger prob- 
lems will find pleasure and profit in the study of President Eliot’s 

President Eliot's Tecent book on this subject.* It is devoted almost 

“ University wholly to a consideration of the administra- 

Administration” tion of Harvard University, but as Harvard is nat- 
urally among our most highly esteemed contemporaries, an institution 
where no fewer than thirty-four of our professors have either studied 
or taught, we are particularly interested in her internal workings. 
These workings, as the embodiment of President Eliot’s convictions 
on the subject of university administration, are set forth with char- 
acteristic lucidity and frankness in his book. 

Of particular interest are the broad conceptions of the functions 
of university trustees ; the advocacy of publicity in finance, of selecting 
for important posts men whose future is before them, of definite 
centralization of routine administration and of cautious deliberation 
before constructive administration, of the development of close and 
healthy relations with the alumni, of encouraging individual initiative 
of students and teachers alike; the warning against breeding in and 

*“ University administration,’ by Charles William Eliot, pp. 266. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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in; and the analysis of the pros and cons of choosing the teacher’s 


career. 
The chapter on the alumni board of overseers is important, as this 


body has no direct counterpart at Columbia—on the other hand, if 
report be true, something like our internal University Council is much 
needed at Harvard. At Columbia we are not wholly in accord with 
President Eliot upon the elective system nor upon the articulation 
between the college and the professional school, but his views on these 
subjects are none the less interesting on this account. 

When we consider how many of Mr. Eliot’s recommendations are 
now accepted as axiomatic in every well-organized university in the 
country and contrast this with the conditions when he was elected to 
the presidency of Harvard in 1869, we can begin to realize the enor- 
mous force of his influence upon American education. It gives us 
pleasure to reprint the resolutions adopted at a recent meeting of the 
Harvard Overseers. 


Called to the presidency in early manhood, he has administered the 
affairs of this university for forty years with eminent skill and fidelity. 
Its vast development during his term of service has been mainly due 
to his rare wisdom, his strong convictions, his enterprise and his zeal. 
Prompt to initiate reforms and fearless yet prudent in pressing them, 
he has by his constructive energy transformed Harvard College into 
a great university, and at the same time has exerted an influence on 
the educational forces of the nation which has largely shaped their 
policy, so that he stands today the leader in his age and generation. 

Nor does Harvard alone attest his greatness. His mental precision 
and unusual capacity for lucid and apt discrimination have enabled 
him to treat public questions with singular authority and with an 
unerring instinct for the aspirations and needs of society. He has 
touched no subject without illuminatitig it; he has stood firmly for 
collegiate and civic righteousness; and so sane have been his counsels, 
so masterly his power of statement, that he not only commands today 
the attention of America, but he is honored by scholars and thinkers 
throughout the world. He has set an example to all by the simplicity 
of his life and by his absolute devotion to duty and the public interest. 
He lays down the cares of office voluntarily at the ripe age of seventy- 
five while “his eye is not dimmed nor his natural force abated.” 
Indeed his temperament has mellowed with time, and he has grown 
young with the passing years. 


The selection of a president of Harvard could not fail to be of 
especial interest to the other large eastern universities. To take up 
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the reins that President Eliot lays down is for any one a formidable 

Harvard’s task and the corporation and overseers have had 

New Leader a grave duty laid upon them. Some adverse com- 
ment on their selection has appeared in the public press on the ground 
that it would have been wiser to go outside the Boston circle who have 
so long been dominant in the university councils and to broaden the 
institution by choosing a leader from another part of the country. 
We believe these strictures to be quite unwarranted. There is reason 
to believe that the governing bodies have not only considered their 
problem laboriously, but have listened to suggestions and even sought 
them in many quarters. They have considered many possibilities, but 
have steadily tended to the present result. That a man so well quali- 
fied by interests and experience as Professor Lowell could be found 
within the university and amongst those who have for so long borne 
the main responsibility for its policy and government is, we believe, 
an advantage. It is not well that a university should part with the 
best influences of its past and it is not well that American universities 
should lose their individual traditions of tone, custom and spirit, or 
should in these matters become indistinguishable. Indeed it will be 
a chief task of the new president to preserve, revive, and ripen the 
best tradition of Harvard College, the nucleus and center of the 
university. It is well that a community whose leading men have carried 
and cherished a sense of duty toward a great institution should keep 
that sense unimpaired and deepened. No end would be gained by 
cur coming to look upon it as an accident that Harvard should be 
situated in New England and Columbia in New York. 

Professor Lowell is not only a man of hereditary business capacity 
and hereditary ties to Harvard and to Massachusetts, but a man whose 
combination of experience notably fits him for his new office. He 
has been a lawyer, a manager of large properties, the director of the 
Lowell Institute, author of valuable works in political science, as well 
as a professor. His class in the elementary course on government is 
one of the largest in America. He has for a number of years taken 
an interest in what is perhaps the most vital problem of university 
amendment, the method of instruction. He was amongst the fore- 
most members of the special committee created by the Harvard faculty 
of arts and sciences in 1902 to enquire and report what further 
measures might be taken to improve the quality of college instruction. 
This committee obtained testimony from instructors and students in 
every course in the university, including students of different grades 
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of scholarship. Their report has become widely known. We may 
fairly hope that in his commanding position he will not lose sight of 
this greatest of all university reforms. Here it is that the supreme 
opportunity lies for leadership in American education. With Lang- 
dell’s method of cases and its extension to the medical school, Har- 
vard’s contribution toward a solution of the problem has already been 
large. The solution, however, is only in its beginnings. 

Columbia gives the new president cordial greetings and looks for- 
ward with confidence to further progress in a progressive institution 
under his presidency. 


That Alumni Day is an institution that has come to stay, no one 
will venture to gainsay who visited the University on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day. From early in the morning till late at night 
graduates and former students swarmed over the 
grounds, visiting classrooms, laboratories and museums, and renewing 
friendships with classmates and instructors. Seldom has the Campus 
presented such an animated appearance and rarely have our exercises 
been blessed with more ideal weather. 

The entertainments provided were of a most varied nature, con- 
sisting of interesting lectures, of an organ recital and services in the 
Chapel, including a Lincoln address by ex-Senator Spooner of Wis- 
consin, of teas in Earl Hall and the dormitories and a beefsteak dinner 
in the Commons, and last but not least, of a basket-ball game with 
Pennsylvania which culminated in a well-earned victory for the Blue 
and White. The Library furnished a valuable exhibit of manuscripts 
and souvenirs of Lincoln, while exhibitions were also provided by 
Teachers College and the department of architecture. All in all, the 
day was one that will long be remembered by those who were fortunate 
enough to attend. 


Alumni Day 


JHEEUNIVERSTLY. 


CONVOCATION WEEK 


It has been somewhat difficult to secure complete data from the 
different departments concerning the participation of Columbia men 
in the meetings of the various learned societies held during the Christ- 
mas holidays, but the following account, though incomplete, will at 
least convey an idea of the active part played by members of our 
teaching staff in various convocation week gatherings: 


The entire staff of the department of botany attended the Baltimore 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Professor H. M. Richards, of Barnard College, 
served as chairman of Section G, and read a paper 
entitled ‘ Estimation of Darwin’s work on movement in plants.” Dr. 
M. A. Howe, of the New York Botanical Garden, presented a paper 
on “Some of the types of the coralline algae.” 


Botany 


At a meeting of the American Economic Association held at At- 
lantic City during the holidays, Professor John B. Clark read a paper 
on “ Collective bargaining.” Professor Seligman discussed the presi- 
Economics and Social dential address, and spoke in the session devoted to 

Science the currency problem. Dr. Agger, of the depart- 
ment of economics, was also present, and a large number of former 
students and graduates of the school of political science participated 
in the discussions. Professor Devine read a paper on “The results 
of the Pittsburg survey ” at the joint session of the American Eco- 
nomic Association and the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion. Professor Seligman was made the chairman of the committee 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of the American Economic 
Association, which is to be held at Columbia in the Christmas vacation 
of 1909. Professor Giddings was reelected first vice-president of the 
American Sociological Society, and Professor Seligman participated 
in the discussion of Dr. Prince Morow’s paper on “ Social prophylaxis ” 
presented at the meeting of this society. 


Dean Russell was elected vice-president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science and chairman of the section for 
education. Professor Dodge led a round table conference on geog- 
raphy for secondary schools at the meeting of the 
Association of American Geographers, and was 
elected a member of the council of that body for three years. Pro- 
fessor Smith was chosen as one of the three American members of the 
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international committee on the teaching of high school mathematics. 
Professor Kinne was elected president of the Home Economics As- 
sociation of Greater New York. Professor Woolman and Professor 
Dow made addresses, and Mr. Andrews was elected secretary, of the 
newly formed American Home Economics Association. Professor 
Bigelow addressed the annual meeting of the New York Association 
of Biology Teachers, and was reelected secretary of the American 
Nature Study Society. 


Professor Ira H. Woolson of the department of civil engineering 
attended the annual convention of the National Association of Sand- 
lime Brick Manufacturers in Washington, D. C., 
on December 16, and presented a report on fire- 
tests witnessed for the Association in Chicago in February, 1908. 


Engineering 


Professor A. W. Grabau and Dr. C. P. Berkey attended the Balti- 
more meetings of the Geological Society of America and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Professor Grabau 
took part, by invitation, in the Symposium on Cor- 
relation before these two societies, presenting a 
paper on “ The physical and faunal evolution of the North American 
continent during Ordovicic, Siluric and early Devonic time,” on De- 
cember 28. This paper led to a lengthy discussion, participated in by 
Dr. Berkey. Professor Grabau also presented a paper on “ Tertiary 
drainage problems in eastern North America” before the Geological 
Society of America (December 30), and one on “ Some new or little 
used geologic terms, and their application in stratigraphic writing,” 
before Section E of the American Association (December 28). 

Professor Grabau retired at the end of the year 1908 as vice- 
president of the New York Academy of Sciences and chairman of the 
section of geology and mineralogy, having served for two years, the 
statutory limit. He was elected to the council of the Academy to fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation of Professor Wheeler. Dr. 
Berkey was reelected secretary of the section of geology and mineral- 
ogy of the Academy. 


Geology 


The American Historical Association met at Washington and Rich- 
mond, December 28-31, and the meeting was attended by Professors 
Sloane, Osgood, Dunning, and Shotwell. Professor Osgood presided 
over the Conference on Research in American 
Colonial and Revolutionary History, and partici- 
pated in the discussion of that topic. Mr. George L. Beer, A.B. ’92, 
A.M. ’93, also took a prominent part in this conference. Professor 
Sloane was chosen by the Association one of its vice-presidents, and 
Professor Dunning was elected chairman of its committee on publica- 
tions. Professor Robinson, after three years of service on the exe- 
cutive council of the Association, retired in accordance with custom 
this year. In connection with the meeting of the Association that is 
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to be held in New York in December, 1909, Professor Sloane was 
made chairman of the local committee on entertainment, and Professor 
Shotwell chairman of the committee on program. 


As vice-president of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and chairman of Section A (mathematics and as- 
tronomy), Professor Keyser presided at the Baltimore meetings of 
this section. At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Mathematical Society, held at Baltimore in 
connection with the meeting of the American Association, Professor 
Keyser presented a paper entitled, “ Concerning Euclidian geometries 
without points and lines.” At the annual meeting of the American 
Mathematical Society, held during the same week, Professor Kasner 
was elected vice-president of the Society, Professor Cole was reelected 
secretary of the Society and member of the committee of publication, 
and Professor D. E. Smith was reelected librarian of the Society and 
member of the committee of publication. Among the papers pre- 
sented to the American Mathematical Society were two by Professor 
Kasner—“ The groups generated by turns and slides,” and “‘ Catenaries 
in an arbitrary field of force.” 


Mathematics 


At the meeting of the Modern Language Association, held at Prince- 
ton, December 28-30, Columbia was strongly represented. There were 
present from the English department, Professors Brander Matthews, 
Thorndike and Lawrence; from the department of 
comparative literature, Professor Spingarn; from 
that of Germanic languages, Professors Thomas, Bagster-Collins, 
Hervey, Tombo and Remy, Dr. Braun, and Messrs. Heuser and 
Bechert, and from the Romance department, Professors Cohn, Todd, 
Loiseaux and Page, Doctors Fitz-Gerald and Gerig, and Mr. 
Vigier. Papers were presented by Professor Brander Matthews on 
“French poetry and English readers,’ Professor Lawrence on “ Beo- 
wulf and the saga of Hrolf Kraki,” and Professor Todd on “A 
recently discovered fragment of an Old French life of Julius Caesar.” 
A paper by Dr. Gerig on “ Barthélemy du Chastel” was read by title, 
as was one by Professor Arthur Beatty, Ph.D. ’97, of the University 
of Wisconsin, on “ The supposed dramatic character of the Ludi in 
the Great Wardrobe accounts of Edward III, 1345-1349.” Professor 
Todd was made a member of the executive council and was appointed 
upon two important committees, that on the reproduction of manu- 
scripts and the one on approaching the Carnegie Foundation in behalf 
of the humanities. Professor Spingarn was appointed chairman of a 
committee of five to consider a possible remodeling of the plan and 
scope of the Publications of the Association. Professor Loiseaux 
presented his report as chairman of the Committee of Fifteen; the 
committee was continued as at present constituted. 

At the fourteenth annual meeting of the central division of the 
Modern Language Association, held at Northwestern University, 
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December 28-30, Miss Frances C. Berkeley, A.M. 1904, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, presented a paper on “Were the Coventry 
pageants stationary or processional,” Professor Daniel K. Dodge, ’84, 
Ph.D. ’86, of the University of Illinois, one on “ Contemporary esti- 
mates of the Gettysburg Address,’ and Professor Arthur Beatty one 
on “Resuscitation in popular literature: a chapter in the study of 
popular tale, ballad, and drama.” The following papers were read by 
title: “Some ballad variants and songs,” by Professor Beatty, and 
“Tdeals of the college teacher in literature,” by William Ellery Leon- 
ard, Ph.D. 1904, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor F. H. Sykes, director of extension teaching, read a 
paper on “The Browning monologue in relation to the Shakspere 
soliloquy,” before the Browning Society of New York, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, December 29. 


Professor L. B. McWhood, of the department of music, attended 
the annual meetings of the Music Teachers National Association 
and the American branch of the Internationale 
Musikgesellschaft. At the former, he delivered 
an address on “ The mission of music in colleges,” and spoke, less 
formally, on “ Present tendencies in music.” 


Music 


Dean Rusby attended a meeting of the executive committee of 
the syllabus committee of the American Conference of Pharmaceu- 
tical Faculties at Albany on January 4, and on the same day and in 
the same place attended a meeting of the Phar- 
macy Council of the State of New York. Pro- 
fessor George C. Diekman attended a meeting of the State Board of 
Pharmacy, where he read a paper on “ Substitution and adulteration 
in the City of New York.” 


Pharmacy 


The eighth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion was held in Baltimore at the invitation of The Johns Hopkins 
University on December 29, 30, and 31. The forenoon of December 

Philosophy 31 was devoted to a discussion of “Realism and 
idealism,” in which Professor Woodbridge and 
Professor Dewey took part. Professor Woodbridge’s paper was on 
“Consciousness, the sense organs, and the nervous system.” At the 
afternoon meeting, December 30, Professor Montague presented a 
criticism of pragmatism entitled “The good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful.” Professor Woodbridge was elected to the executive committee 
in the place of Professor Lord, whose term had expired. 


At the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and Affiliated Societies, held in Baltimore during convo- 
cation week, Professor Cattell was a member of the council of the 
Association, Professor Woodworth was vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, presiding over Section H 
(anthropology and psychology), and was also a member of the counci? 
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of the American Psychological Association. Professor Edward L. 
Thorndike was elected a member of the council of the latter Associa- 
tion, and presented a paper on “The factors of ‘general ability.’ ” 
Professor Woodworth presented before the Psychological Associa- 
tion a report of the sub-committee on “ Association tests.” Papers 
were presented before this Association by six former students in the 
department. 


Professor T. H. Morgan, as chairman of the eastern branch of the 
‘American Society of Naturalists, presided over the general meeting 
of the Society, and was elected president of the Society for the year 

raeloey 1909. Professor Edmund B. Wilson, as retiring 

vice-president of the American Association for the 

Advancement of Science and chairman of Section F (zoology), de- 

livered the annual address in Zoology before that section as stated 

below. Professor Maurice A. Bigelow served as secretary of Section 
F (zoology) of the A. A. A. S., and was reelected to that office. 

Communications given by members of the department were as 
follows: Professor Henry E. Crampton—before the American So- 
ciety of Zoologists: “The partulae of the Society Islands, and the 
problems of distribution and isolation.” Professor Bashford Dean— 
before the American Society of Paleontologists: “The fossilization of 
soft structures in Devonian fossils”; before the American Society of 
Zoologists: “ Notes on the doctrine of the recapitulation of ancestral 
forms during the development of the individual.” Professor Thomas. 
H. Morgan—before the American Society of Zoologists: “ Sex-. 
determination and parthenogenesis in phylloxerans and aphids,” and 
“ Hybridizing experiments with rats”; before the American Society 
of Anatomists: “ The influence of the centrifugal force on the develop- 
ment of the egg.” Professor Henry F. Osborn—before the joint 
meeting of the Geological Society and the section of geology of the 
A. A. A. S.: “ Geological correlation,” and “ Environment and the- 
relations of the tertiary mammals”; before the American Society of 
Paleontologists: “Report on the plans of the committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science for international cooperation in geological’ 
correlation,” and “The discovery of an upper cretaceous iguanodont: 
dinosaur (Trachodon) with the epidermal impression preserved ” ;; 
before the Darwin celebration of the A. A. A. S.: Address—* Darwim 
and paleontology.” Dr. Raymond C. Osburn—before Section F, A.. 
A. A. S.: “ The effect of brachycephaly and dolichocephaly on the teeth 
of man,” and “ Some notable additions to our bryozoan fauna.” Pro- 
fessor Edmund B. Wilson-—before Section F (zoology) of the A. A. 
A. S.: Address as retiring vice-president and chairman—* Recent re- 
searches on the determination and heredity of sex”; before the Amer- 
ican Society of Zoologists: “The sexual differences of the chromo- 
some-groups in Pyrrochoris and Syromastes’’; before the Darwin 
celebration of the A. A. A. S.: Address—“ The cell in relation to 
heredity and evolution.” 
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In addition to the public lectures announced in the December issue 
of the QuARTERLY, the following important courses are now under way: 
Twelve lectures under the auspices of the Academy of Political Sci- 
Public Lectures ence in cooperation with the Bureau of Municipal 
and Organ Recitals Research are being delivered on Mondays (begin- 
ning February 1), at 5.10 p. m., in Room 305 Schermerhorn, on “ The 
administration of public business.” The first group of four lectures 
is given by Frederick A. Cleveland, technical director of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, on “ Principles of public administration”; the 
second by Henry Bruére, director of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, on “ Urgent municipal problems to be solved by the applica- 
tion of business methods,” and the third by William H. Allen, secre- 
tary of the Bureau of Municipal Research, on “ Special agencies, pub- 
lic and private, developed to promote the application of business prin- 
ciples to public administration.” 
The following lectures are being delivered on Wednesdays, at 
4.10 p. m., in Room 309 Havemeyer, on the Henry Bergh Foundation 
for the Promotion of Humane Education: 


February 3—The influence of humane ideals and practices in 
human civilization, by Franklin Henry Giddings, Ph.D., LL.D., pro- 
fessor of sociology and the history of civilization, Columbia Uni- 
versity; February 10—Pure food as an element in the humane treat- 
ment of men and animals, by H. W. Wiley, Ph.D., of the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; February 17—The humane treat- 
ment of animals, by Albert Leffingwell, M.D., of Aurora, N. Y.; Feb- 
ruary 24—Science and animal experimentation, by Nathan Oppenheim, 
M.D., of New York; March 10—Hunting with the camera, by George 
Shiras, 3d, of Washington, D. C.; March 17—The humane treatment 
of children, by Homer Folks, secretary of the New York State Chari- 
ties Aid Association; March 24—The humane treatment of criminals, 
by Samuel J. Barrows, D.D., president of the International Prison 
Commission; March 31—The ethics of punishment, by John Dewey, 
Ph.D., LL.D., professor of philosophy, Columbia University; April 7 
—The economic aspect of the humane treatment of children and ani- 


mals, by Roswell C. McCrea, Ph.D., of the New York School of | 
Philanthropy. 


The following lectures on Sanitary Science and Public Health are 
being delivered on Mondays and Wednesdays, at 5.00 p. m., in the 


large lecture room, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 437 West 
Fifty-ninth Street: 


February 1—The rise and significance of the public health move- 
ment, by William Thompson Sedgwick, Ph.D., professor of biology, 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology; February 3—The great patho- 
logical discoveries and their bearing upon public health problems, by 
J. George Adami, M.D., LL.D., Strathcona professor of pathology, 
McGill University; February 8—Sanitary science: The control of 
environment, by Professor Sedgwick; February 10—Modes of trans- 
mission and methods of prevention of communicable diseases, by Wil- 
liam Hallock Park, M.D., director, research laboratories, New York 
City Health Department; February 15—The beginnings of organiza- 
tion for public health service, by John S. Billings, M.D., LL.D., 
director, New York Public Library; February 17—Water supplies 
and sewage disposal, by William H. Burr, C.E., professor of civil 
engineering, Columbia University; February 24—Factors influencing 
the health and death rate of cities, by Frederick Ludwig Hoffman, 
statistician, Prudential Insurance Company; March 1—Reinforcement 
of vital resistance, by Simon Flexner, M.D., D.Sc., director, Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research; March 3—Public health prob- 
lems of the municipality, by Thomas Darlington, M.D., president and 
commissioner, New York City Health Department; March 8—Public 
health problems of the municipality, continued, by Walter Bensel, 
M.D., sanitary superintendent, New York City Health Department; 
March 10—Public health problems of the State, by Eugene H. Porter, 
A.M., M.D., Commissioner of Health of the State of New York; 
March 15—Public health problems of the Nation, by Walter Wyman, 
M.D., LL.D., surgeon general, Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service of the United States; March 17—Milk supplies and public 
health, by Dr. Park; March 22—Infant mortality and its reduction, by 
L. Emmett Holt, M.D., Sc.D., Carpentier professor of the diseases of 
children, Columbia University ; March 24—The prevention of tubercu- 
losis, by Hermann M. Biggs, M.D., chief medical officer, New York 
City Health Department; March 29—School hygiene and sanitation, 
by John J. Cronin, M.D., assistant chief, Division of Child Hygiene, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York; March 31—Street cleaning, gar- 
bage collection and refuse disposal, by Dr. Walter Bensel; April 5— 
Quarantine and disinfection. (Lecturer to be announced later) ; 
April 7—Tenement house sanitation, by Robert W. De Forest; April 
12—Diseases of animals transmissible to man.—The relation of in- 
sects to disease, by Theobald Smith, M.D., LL.D., Fabyan professor 
of comparative pathology, Harvard University; April 14—Personal 
hygiene and the hygiene of communities (gymnasia, public baths, play- 
grounds), etc., by Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D., chairman, Playground 
Extension Committee, Sage Foundation, New York; April 19—In- 
dustrial hygiene and sanitation—Factory inspection, dangerous trades, 
preventable accidents, child labor, by Mr. Hoffman; April 21—The 
prevention of alcoholism and insanity, by Frederick Peterson, M.D., 
professor of psychiatry, Columbia University; April 26—Visiting 
nursing and its influence on the prevention of disease, by Richard 
Clarke Cabot, M.D., instructor in clinical medicine, Harvard Uni- 
versity; April 28—The influence of education on public health, by 
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Homer Folks, secretary, State Charities Aid Association, New York. 

The department of music arranged eight organ recitals during 
January and February in St. Paul’s Chapel, and announces a series 
of concerts of chamber music to be held on Tuesdays, at 4.10 p. m., 
beginning March 2. 


Before the Trustees’ meeting on January 4, two honorary degrees 
were conferred im camera—the degree of doctor of science on Dr. 
Albrecht F. K. Penck, Kaiser Wilhelm professor in Columbia Uni- 
Honorary Degrees for versity for 1908-09; and the degree of doctor of 

Professors Penck letters on Professor Guglielmo Ferrero, the dis- 

and Ferrero tinguished historian of Rome, who has delivered a 
course of lectures at the University on “ The history of Rome.” Be- 
sides the Trustees there were present the University. Council and the 
members of the divisions of classical philology and modern languages. 
Professor Penck was presented for the degree by Professor James F. 
Kemp, and Professor Ferrero by Professor W. M. Sloane. In pre- 
senting the diploma to Professor Penck, President Butler addressed him 
as “at once man of science and humanist, making your own the study 
of the face of the earth and its relations to man and his civilization,” 
while to Professor Ferrero he referred as “historian and artist in 
letters, telling once more with originality and singular charm the 
never-old story of Rome and its people.” 


* OK * 


The three hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Milton was 
celebrated by academic exercises on the evening of December 9, 1908, 
in Earl Hall. addresses were delivered on “ Milton’s influence on the 
movement for liberal thought,” by Mr. George L. 
Rives, 68, ’73L, chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and on “ Milton as a man of letters,” by Professor William P. 
Trent. The following poem was read by Richard Watson Gilder: 


Milton Celebration 


Voice archangelical, supreme, sublime; 
Most dedicate and rapt of all the quire 
Of singers since humanity and time 
Were fashioned from the sempiternal fire! 
None of the laureled race with thee hath name 
Save him, the bard austere and benedight 
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Who, like thee, traversed the infernal flame 
And dared the dread and Everlasting Light. 
Milton! the reverberant centuries but bring 
Thy presence nearer; thou dost mightier loom 
Even as thy day recedes; yea, thou dost sing 
With accent more divine, sounding the doom 
Of base, infectious and unholy thought, 
While upward climbs the world by one high spirit taught. 


*k kK * 


The centenary of the birth of Edgar Allen Poe was appropriately 
observed by the University on January 19. The exercises took place 
in Earl Hall and consisted of addresses by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page 
and Professor Brander Matthews, and the reading 
of an original poem by Professor John Erskine, 
1900, of Amherst College. President Butler introduced the speakers 
and spoke briefly of Poe’s achievements. The public interest in Poe 
was shown by the very large attendance. Earl Hall was crowded 
nearly an hour before the opening of the exercises, and probably a 
thousand people were unable to get into the hall. The lack of an 
adequate auditorium for use on such public occasions was strikingly 
emphasized. 

Mr. Page began by throwing out some consoling doubts concerning 
the accepted date of Poe’s birth, intimating that the centenary might 
properly have been celebrated in October, 1908. After a sympathetic 
account of Poe’s share in the “ fever called Living” the speaker took 
sharp issue with those critics, Mr. W. C. Brownell in particular, who 
deny to Poe the largest measure of genius and artistic excellence. 

Professor Erskine’s poem, shadowing in its harmonious lines the 
dark, alien spirit of Poe, follows: 


Poe Celebration 


i 


Who is this, of all our Voices hushed beyond the singing shore, 
Where the foamless roll of silence cradles peace forevermore,— 
Who is this, that still returning, mourns his eerie dream of Aidenn, 
‘And his mystic, bloodless music chants the spell of lost Lenore? 


Was thy singing ever mortal, warmed by human fierce desires, 
Ere the living passion flickered into pale sepulchral fires? 

Or was life to thee but shadow—song to thee but fruitless yearning, 
Thy first home the spirit vision whither still thy heart aspires? 
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O thy high and pallid music, fugitive from baffled death, 

Surely moves from phantom lips, and pulses with unearthly breath; 
Not of us thou wert, dead singer,—thee hath also death rejected? 
Hath nor death nor life its laurel for thy song’s ethereal wreath? 


Changeling of the muses, bearing mortal exile all thy days, 

Rapt from starry heights of faery to endure earth’s darkened ways, 
Stranger ’mongst thy kindred—tho’ they love or hate thee, stranger— 
Every praise of thee must falter; scarce we know the man we praise. 


Stranger to our good and evil, thou wert never trouble-tost, 
Storming toward the righteous harbors whither all thy critics crossed! 
Silent of the saint’s devotion—all thy worship only beauty,— 
Every grim forefather in us half suspects thy soul is lost. 


Lost indeed, and hither fallen as the proud light-bearer fell, 

Out of harmonies eternal, out of love ineffable, 

Into discord, into darkness, into bitterness infernal,— 

For to wear our wingless vesture, for a soul like thine was hell. 


II 


Shadow-lover, building twiling-worlds of swift-enfolding doom, 
Where the haunted soul is mirrored in its own demonic gloom, 

Yet for utter darkness kindling still the tragic flame of beauty 

Till from death, from hate, from horror flares its melancholy bloom: 


Dreamer of the dauntless will, that darkened, soars to perfect sight, 
Dauntless, tho’ this muddy garment weight its wings and dim its flight, 
Up from lesser gloom to lesser gloom a finer ether winning 

Till the thought escape the body into realms of cloudless light: 


Shall we call thee lost, dead poet, we whose fate is kin to thine; 
Shadows are our world, and phantom half the stars that o’er us shine; 
Shall we call him lost, who faithful toward the star of beauty beacons, 
And our days his mystic singing floods with loveliness divine? 


No, the heavenly muse thou lovedst harkens to thine ancient wrong; 
Thee she crowns with deathless laurel, and her throne thro’ thee is strong ; 
For to us who heard thy cry to her, thy prayer to perfect beauty, 
Now the voice of perfect beauty speaks immortal in thy song. 


Professor Brander Matthews’s address on “ Poe’s cosmopolitan 
fame” set forth succinctly and judicially the case for and against Poe’s 
work, pointing out the reasons for his greater popularity abroad than 
with us; admitting the narrowness of his appeal, but at the same time 
insisting on the greatness of his individual achievement. 


AAOUD AHL WON ‘STIVH NOSUYAWNA GNV UAILLIHM “TTAMOT 
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An 18-page pamphlet of “ Material by and about Edgar Allan Poe 
to be found in the library of Columbia University,” prepared by Clara 
W. Bragg, reference librarian, was published by the Library in con- 


nection with the celebration. 
* * x 


The first Pan-American Scientific Congress held at Santiago, Chile, 
from December 25 to January 5, was one of the most notable events 
in the intellectual history of the western hemisphere. It was attended 

The First by delegates from some nineteen republics, and 
Pan-American upwards of six hundred papers were presented for 
Scientific Congress its consideration. Twenty of the delegates came 
from the United States as the representatives of fourteen universities 
and seven learned societies, and forty of the papers were contributed 
by Americans. Columbia was represented by Professor Shepherd, 
who served also as a member of the government delegation. In addi- 
tion to his paper on “The adaptation of teaching to the American 
social medium,” Columbia’s offering to the Congress included papers 
by Professor Sloane on “ Historical writing in the United States,” by 
Professor Burr on “Reinforced concrete construction for South 
America,” by Professor Lucke on “ The value of gas power,” and by 
Professor Kemp on “The newer geological views regarding subter- 
ranean waters.” A fuller account of the congress and its work will 
be given in the June number of the QuARTERLY. 


kk Ox 


By formal transfer of title on December 31, 1908, Teachers College 
became the owner of a ten-story fire-proof dormitory for women stu- 
dents, Whittier Hall, and the connected apartment houses, the Emerson 
and the Lowell, the residence of a number of the 
officers of the College. These buildings were 
erected in 1901 at a cost of one million one hundred thousand dollars 
by a corporation of friends of the College, and have been so conducted 
that the income from the apartments has considerably reduced the 
cost of residence for students. The stock of the holding corporation 
has now been presented to the College and with it passed the ownership 
of the building, subject to a mortgage of six hundred thousand dollars. 
The donors of the stock, whose names have not hitherto been an- 
nounced, are Miss Grace H. Dodge, Charles W. Harkness, Spencer 
Trask, Joseph Milbank, D. Willis James, Frank R. Chambers, V. 


Whittier Hall 
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Everit Macy, E. S. Harkness, James H. Jones, Seth Low, D. O. Mills, 
George Foster Peabody, Archer M. Huntington, Isaac N. Seligman, 


and James Speyer. 
x * x 


The Living Church for January 2, 1909, contains the following 
description of the chalice and paten recently presented to the Uni- 
versity by anonymous donors at the suggestion of the Rev. Dr. Floyd 
‘Appleton, ’94, Ph.D. 1906, rector of St. Clement’s Church, Brooklyn, 
New York City: 


The chalice made for Columbia University and blessed by the Arch- 
bishop of Toronto at St. Clement’s Church, Brooklyn, is of 14 karat 
gold and modeled after one made by Benvenuto Cellini for the con- 
temporary Archbishop of Cologne, and now in Dresden. It is 63% 
inches high; diameter of foot, 414 inches; diameter of bowl, 3% inches. 
Of the nine large diamonds, six are set in the knop, which is decorated 
with the acanthus leaf—the symbol of life. Round the base of the 
bowl in high relief is the time-honored motto of the University—the 
Latin version of the latter half of the ninth verse of Psalm 36: “In 
Thy Light shall we see light.” Between the last and first letter of the 
motto is the jeweled sword of St. Paul. The foot is circular, with the 
three symbols, crown, cross, and dove, symbolizing the Faith of the 
Church. The crown, besides suggesting God the Father Almighty, 
“The moral Governor of the world” (as Bishop Butler hath it), is 
also the symbol of the University (once King’s College). It is adorned 
with jewels, the colors of which symbolize the five university faculties 
of medicine, law, philosophy, theology, and science. The inscription 
is inside the base. The design and various details of decoration were 
made to conform to the style of the chapel, which is Milanese Renais- 
sance, commemorating the age of the revival of Greek in western 
Europe, and the rise of the universities. 

A plain gold paten is being made to match the chalice. It will 
be five inches in diameter. Upon it the other half of the verse from 
the 36th Psalm is to be engrossed. The cruets are in memory of Pro- 
fessor Thomas Randolph Price, for many years head of the depart- 
ment of English in the University. 


* *K * 


At the request of the Trustees, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan lent some 
of his most precious autograph manuscripts for an exhibition at the 
University from November 23 until December 19. During that time 

Morgan Manuscript some seventeen thousand visitors had the privilege 
Exhibition of examining the manuscripts. There were one 
hundred and twenty-four of them, by eighty-two different authors. 
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In a collection where all the manuscripts are of the greatest interest, 
it is hard to make selections, but to mention the manuscripts of Vanity 
Fair, Christmas Carol, The Cotter’s Saturday Night, Don Juan, The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Trilby, Endymion, William Penn’s 
Will, and the original letter from Cornwallis to Washington asking 
for a cessation of hostilities, will give some idea of the importance of 
the exhibition to the students and friends of the University. 


* CK OK 


Dr. William George MacCallum, associate professor of pathology 
in the Johns Hopkins University and resident pathologist at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, has been elected to the professorship of pathology 

The New Professor of Columbia, vice Dr. T. M. Prudden, resigned. 

of Pathology © Dr. MacCallum is a Canadian by birth. He re- 
ceived his preliminary education at the Dunnville (Ontario) High 
School, and was graduated from the University of Toronto with the 
degree of A.B. in 1894, and from the Johns Hopkins Medical School 
with the degree of M.D. in 1897, since which time he has been con- 
nected continuously with the Johns Hopkins Medical School or Hos- 
pital, with the exception of a year spent in study in the laboratories 
of Europe. He has made important contributions to pathological 
literature, especially in malaria and the pathological features of the 
circulation of the blood, and is regarded as one of the foremost Amer- 
ican investigators in the field of pathology. His interests lie largely 
in the experimental or physiological side of his subject. He has 
emphasized the necessity of the pathologist recognizing the diseased 
function as well as the diseased structure, and he has been a pioneer 
in introducing into this country the experimental method of studying 
and teaching pathological problems. 


Kk Ok Ox 


The Yale Daily News has compiled a summary of the graduates 
of the various universities of the country who have attained eminence 
in their professions, basing the standard of eminence upon mention 
in “ Who’s who” for 1908-1909. From the article in the News we 
abstract the following paragraphs: 


Harvard has the largest number of graduates distinguished in any 
one line—208 lawyers. In the same vocation Columbia stands second 
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with 132, while Yale and Michigan are third, each having 108. The 
University of Virginia stands fourth with 63 successful lawyers to its 
credit. 

It is curious to find that Harvard and Yale seem to have a monopoly 
on capitalists, both universities standing far above the others in this 
respect, viz., Harvard, 48; Yale, 46; Columbia, 22; Princeton, 12. 

The greatest number of governors, diplomats and other national 
officers are trained at Harvard, 29. The other institutions rank con- 
siderably below. Yale, 16; Columbia, 13; University of Virginia, I1. 

Statistics regarding the favorite alma mater of eminent physicians 
and surgeons are rather surprising. Columbia, with its department of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons heads the list with 119 gradu- 
ates. The University of Pennsylvania is second, 104; Harvard is 
third, 75; while Yale and the Bellevue Hospital Medical College tie 
for fourth place, each institution showing 35 graduates. 

In the lines of research and special investigation, Harvard is in 
advance, having 133 successful graduates in these branches. Colum- 


bia is second, 80; Yale third, 50; Cornell and Johns Hopkins are equal 
for fourth, 39. 


ee 


A uniform system for purchasing supplies for all departments of the 
University is now being established with the double intention of free- 
ing officers of instruction from the care of looking after bills and 

Uniform Purchasing balances, and of having these attended to with 

System greater dispatch and precision than hitherto. Each 
officer who expends University money in purchase will be provided 
with a book of blanks, on which all orders for supplies are to be sent 
out. Carbon copies of each order will be made on duplicate blanks, 
which are to be sent to the bursar. There will also be in each case 
a third carbon copy left in the book, with space for memoranda of 
the receipt of the supplies, the amount of bill and the date of its 
approval. Each month the bursar will furnish each department with 
a statement of its expenditures and balances. It is believed that this 
system, which has already been tested in several parts of the University, 
will be generally welcomed as an improvement upon present methods 
of purchase and that it may furnish a basis for further improvement. 


aa ea 
Professor James F. Kemp has been appointed chairman of the 


committee of the Geological Society of America on the conservation 
of national resources. 
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The brunt of many a gale I’ve borne, 
The Lone Pine of Found strength in every blast 
Columbia That swept across the noble stream, 
On which I’ve gazed my last. 


Whose breast I saw the Half Moon press; 
Where boomed from shore to shore, 

While bullets whistled round my trunk, 
The cannon’s sullen roar. 


The soughing music of my kin 
Long since has passed away; 
Heart-broken, sad, its loss I’ve mourned 
For many a dreary day. 


The deadening walls of brick and stone 
So closely hem me round, 

That like some fettered prisoner’s 
My free limbs fast seem bound. 


No longer a lone sentinel 
Upon the height I stand; 

No more for me the sunset rays 
Illume a golden land. 


Upon my boughs the matin birds 
No longer carols trill. 
The end has come; my life is done. 
Old woodman, work thy will. 
CHARLES ALEXANDER NELSON 
July, 1906 
fete ee 

Marcus Benjamin, 78 S, of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, president of the Columbia Alumni Association in the District 
of Columbia, represented the University at the installation of President 
Eugene Allen Noble of the Woman’s College of 
Baltimore on February 2. An address was de- 
livered on this occasion by Ira Remsen, ’67 M, president of the Johns 
Hopkins University. Columbia is represented on the faculty of the 
college by W. E. Kellicott, Ph.D. 1904, professor of biology. 

The New York Architect for January, 1909, volume 3, number 1, 
contains a brief description of the School of Mines building, as well as 
a series of beautifully executed reproductions and several plans. 

Percy MacKaye delivered a lecture in Earl Hall on February 13 on 
“The dramatist as citizen” under the auspices of the Association of 
Doctors of Philosophy. 


Miscellaneous Notes 
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December meeting—The President 
reported the death of Professor An- 
drew J. McCosh, M.D., LL.D., of the 
department of surgery, on December 
2, 1908. 

The President announced that Pro- 
fessor Otto Jespersen would be the 
Danish representative of the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, in the exchange 
of professorships, during the first half 
of the academic year 1909-10. 


Resolved,* That in order to afford 
the alumni direct and responsible rep- 
resentation upon this Board, six of the 
trustees elected after January I, 1909, 
may be nominated in the manner and 
subject to the conditions hereinafter 
described. The trustees elected upon 
such nominations shall be _ styled 
“alumni trustees.” As vacancies occur 
from time to time the Board of Trus- 
tees may direct for which of them 
nominations are to be invited from 
the alumni; and whenever and as 
often as the Board shall direct that 
such nominations are to be invited, 
notice thereof shall be given and a 
nomination shall be made in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

(a) One nomination shall be asked 
for from a nominating committee of 
the alumni, such committee to be com- 
posed of one or more representatives 
of each association having 25 or more 
members who are alumni of any of the 
schools maintained by the Trustees, 
provided that such associations are 
duly registered with and accepted by 
the Trustees. The representatives of 
every such association upon the nomi- 
nating committee shall be chosen in 
such manner as that association shall 
determine. Every such association 
shall be entitled to representation as 
follows: 

Those having not less than 25 nor 
more than 50 members whose dues for 
the current year have been paid, one 
representative; those having more than 


*This resolution is here printed as 
amended at the January meeting. 


50 and not more than Io0 such mem- 
bers, two representatives; those hav- 
ing more than 100 such members, three 
representatives. Every such associa- 
tion shall be entitled to cast as many 
votes by its representative or repres- 
entatives, present in person, as it has 
active members whose dues for the 
current year have been paid, provided 
such association shall have paid its 
annual subscription to the Alumni 
Council, as provided in paragraph e 
of this resolution. 

(b) The nominating committee shall 
meet at the University on notice of 
not less than thirty, or more than sixty 
days, and the secretary of the Alumni 
Council shall issue notices of such 
meeting when so requested by the 
Trustees, and he shall, as soon as 
practicable after the meeting is held, 
report to the clerk of the trustees the 
nomination presented by the com- 
mittee. 

(c) No person shall be eligible as 
a representative upon the nominating 
committee or for nomination as alumni 
trustee, who is officially connected 
with the University, or who is not a 
member of a duly registered and ac- 
cepted alumni association, or who has 
not held for at least ten years one of 
the degrees established by the statutes 
of the University, conferred for work 
done in one of the schools maintained 
by the Trustees. 

(d) Every such nomination pre- 
sented to the Trustees by the nomi- 
nating committee shall be accompanied 
by a letter stating that upon his elec- 
tion the person nominated will file 
with the clerk of the Trustees his 
irrevocable letter of resignation as 
alumni trustee to take effect at the 
expiration of six years from the date 
of election, or at the end of such other 
term as the Trustees may prescribe 
under paragraph g of this resolution, 
and that he will be ineligible for one 
year thereafter for nomination as an 
alumni trustee, and the election of 
such nominee by the Trustees shall 
take effect only upon the filing of such 
letter of resignation. 
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_(e) To qualify an alumni associa- 
tion to participate in the nomination 
of alumni trustees, under the terms of 
this resolution, such association shall 
file with the secretary of the Alumni 
Council a copy of its constitution, 
showing that it comes within the pro- 
visions of paragraph a of this reso- 
lution, and a list of its active members, 
not less than 25 in number, who are 
regularly enrolled, together with a cer- 
tificate signed by the secretary and 
treasurer of such association showing 
the number of active members whose 
dues have been paid for the current 
year, and that the association has 
agreed to contribute to the Alumni 
Council and will contribute annually 
a sum to be fixed by the Council, not 
less than one dollar for each duly en- 
rolled active member, such sums to 
be used to meet the necessary expenses 
of the nominating committee and for 
such purposes as the Alumni Council 
may determine. 

(f) Each nomination presented to 
the Trustees, in accordance with the 
provisions of this resolution, shall be 
accompanied by a statement from the 
Alumni Council containing the names 
of the associations which have duly 
qualified under the foregoing sections 
and have complied with the provisions 
thereof, and of the number of votes 
cast by each association for the 
nominee. 

(g) Until all of the six alumni trus- 
teeships shall have been filled and the 
terms of the incumbents so arranged 
that one vacancy therein will regularly 
occur at the end of each academic 
year, the length of the terms of the 
alumni trustees shall be arranged by 
the Trustees so as to effect such regu- 
larity at the earliest practicable time. 

(h) The term active member as 
used in this Resolution shall be con- 
strued to include any member of a 
registered Association who holds a 
degree confered for work done in any 
of the schools maintained by the Trus- 
tees. 

Resolved, That the Trustees accept 
the resignation of Richard C. Mac- 
laurin, Sc.D., as professor of mathe- 
matical physics, to take effect on May 
31, I900, and that they offer him an 
expression of their congratulations 
and best wishes on the occasion of 
his election to the presidency of the 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to the following gentlemen 
for gifts of $2,500 each toward the 
Special Maintenance Fund for 1908-9: 
William K. Vanderbilt, Clarence H. 
Mackay, Alexander Smith Cochran, 
Marcellus Hartley Dodge, class of 
1903, and F. Augustus Schermerhorn, 
class of 1868; and to the anonymous 
donor of $100 for a special scholar in 
the school of political science for 


1908-09. 

The Budget, as adopted March 2, 
1908, was modified by certain rear- 
rangements in the office of the regis- 
trar. 

The sum of $5,000 was appropriated 
for the erection of a new dormitory 
at Camp Columbia and for the en- 
largement of the dining hall. 

Upon the nomination of the Trus- 
tees of Barnard College, Henri Vigier, 
A.M., was appointed lecturer in the 
Romance languages and literatures 
from December I, 1908, to June 30, 
1909, vice Henry Bargy, instructor, re- 
signed. 

The appointment of the president of 
Farel L. Jouard, Ph.D., to be assis- 
tant in electro-chemistry, was con- 
firmed; also that of David Edgar Rice, 
A.M., to be assistant in philosophy, 
vice Dr. A. Flexner resigned, and that 
of Henry J. Skipp, A.B., to be assis- 
tant in the Germanic languages and 
literatures. 

William C. R. Anderson was ap- 
pointed instructor in mathematics in 
extension teaching. 

The following resignations were ac- 
cepted: Richard C. Maclaurin, Sc.D., 
professor of mathematical physics, to 
accept the presidency of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, to 
take effect May 31, 1909; John G. 
Curtis, M.D., LL.D., professor of phys- 
iology, to take effect June 30, 1909, and 
T. Mitchell Prudden, M.D., LL.D., 
professor of pathology, to take effect 
June 30, 1900. 

January meeting.—The regular order 
of business having been suspended, the 
degree of doctor of science was con- 
ferred upon Professor Albrecht F. K. 
Penck, Ph.D., Kaiser Wilhelm profes- 
sor for 1908-9, and the degree of doc- 
tor of letters upon Signor Guglielmo 
Ferrero, in the presence of the Trus- 
tees, of the University Council, and of 
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the members of the departments of 
Greek, history, Latin and Romance 
languages. 

The following officers and members 
of standing committees were elected: 
Chairman, Mr. Rives; clerk, Mr. Pine; 
to succeed Mr. Mitchell on the com- 
mittee of finance, Mr. Cutting; to suc- 
ceed Mr. Kennedy on the committee on 
buildings and grounds, Mr. Brown; to 
succeed Mr. Rives on the committee 
on honors, Bishop Greer; to succeed 
Mr. Pine on the committee on educa- 
tion, Mr. Parsons; to succeed Rev. Dr. 
Coe on the committee on the library, 
Rev. Dr. Manning. 

The resolution adopted on December 
7, providing for the nomination of 
Alumni Trustees, was amended. 
(Amended form of resolution printed 
under December minutes.) 

A vote of thanks was tendered to 
Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, of New York, 
for his gift of $1,000, to be applied 
toward salaries in the department of 
metallurgy for the academic year 1908- 


z Also to Mrs. Richard M. Hoe, of 
New York, for her gift of $600, for 
the purchase of equipment for the 
laboratory of pharmacology at the 
medical school for the year 1909-10. 

Also to the anonymous donor of the 
sum of $500, to be expended in salaries 
in the department of practice of medi- 
cine for 1908-9. 

Also to Mr. Samuel P. Avery, of 
New York, for his gift of $35 as an 
addition to the Avery fund for the 
current year. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the 
Trustees be tendered to George B. 
Goldschmidt, of New York, for his 
gift of $16,250, to establish and en- 
dow in perpetuity the Samuel Anthony 
Goldschmidt fellowship in chemistry 
as a memorial to Samuel Anthony 
Goldschmidt of the class of 1871. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the 
Trustees be tendered to the several con- 
tributors to the fund of $600, given 
to the University for the purpose of 
maintaining a lectureship in the de- 
partment of mechanical engineering 
on the subjects of the elevating and 
conveying of materials and the trans- 
mission of power, as follows: Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co., Dodge Mfg 
Co., J. M. Dodge Co., The Jeffrey 
Mfg Co, C. W. Hunt Co. Heyl & 
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Patterson, Inc., The Link Belt Co., 
The Darley Engineering Co. 

Resolved, That the proposal of the 
class of 1884, Columbia College, to 
erect an ornamental marble doorway 
and clock at the main entrance to the 
present offices of the dean of Columbia 
College in Hamilton Hall, in com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the graduation of that class, 
be accepted with thanks. 

Resolved, That all requests for per- 
mission to place in St. Paul’s Chapel 
memorial windows, tablets, or other 
objects affecting the structure or deco- 
ration of the building, be referred to 
the committee on honors for report as 
to the appropriateness of conferring 
such a distinction upon the individual 
proposed. 

Resolved, That the unbound disser- 
tations on theological subjects received 
by the University as’ part of the pur- 
chase of German university disserta- 
tions made with funds contributed by 
gift, be presented to the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

A resolution amending the resolu- 
tion of December 7, providing for the 
nomination of Alumni Trustees, was 
adopted, and several amendments to 
the statutes were proposed. 

The budget, as adopted March 2, 
1908, was modified by certain rear- 
rangements in the departments of 
practice of medicine, mechanical engi- 
neering and philosophy. 

The committees on education, build- 
ings and grounds and the library sub- 
mitted annual reports, which were re- 
ferred to the committee on finance 
under the. by-laws. 

Resolved, That the sum of $1,400, 
or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, be and hereby is, appropriated 
from the accumulated income of the 
Phoenix fund for the purchase of 
special research apparatus for the de- 
partment of astronomy. 

Resolved, That in view of the ap- 
plication of John W. Burgess, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Ruggles professor of political 
science and constitutional law and 
dean of the faculty of political sci- 
ence, to retire from active service at 
the close of the present academic year, 
in view of the fact that he will be 
sixty-five years of age in August next, 
the President be requested to con- 
vey to Professor Burgess the wish of 
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the Trustees that he continue in the 
active service of the University, and 
that he accept such readjustment of his 
present duties and such relief from 
teaching as will enable him to devote 
himself chiefly to the problems arising 
in connection with graduate instruc- 
tion at Columbia University and its 
best possible organization and develop- 
ment. 

Resolved, That the resignation of 
Edward Delavan Perry, Ph.D., LL.D., 
as dean of the faculty of philosophy, 
be accepted, to take effect January 31, 
1909, and that the thanks of the Trus- 
tees be tendered to Professor Perry 
for his services as dean during the 
past seven years. 

Resolved, That the resignation of 
William Hallock, Ph.D., as dean of 
the faculty of pure science, be ac- 
cepted, to take effect at the pleasure 
of the Trustees, and that the thanks 
of the Trustees be tendered to Pro- 
fessor Hallock for his services as dean 
during the past three years. 

Resolved, That upon the nomination 
of the President, John W. Burgess, 
Ph.D., LL.D., be and hereby is ap- 
pointed dean of the faculty of philos- 
ophy and dean of the faculty of pure 
science in succession to Professors 
Perry and Hallock, resigned, to take 
office upon the date to be fixed here- 
after by the Trustees and to serve 
during the pleasure of the Trustees. 

Resolved, That there be appointed, 
upon the nomination of the President, 
an associate to the dean of the facul- 
ties of political science, philosophy and 
pure science, who shall discharge such, 
and such part, of the duties of the 
dean, as the dean may, with the ap- 
proval of the President, designate. 

Resolved, That the President be re- 
quested to propose to the faculties of 
political science, philosophy and pure 
science the advisability of creating, in 
such way as may seem to them best, 
standing committees on instruction, 
which committees when chosen, should 
act as advisers to the dean in respect 
to the business of the faculties which 
they severally represent. 

Resolved, That the President be re- 
quested to ask the opinion of the Uni- 
versity Council as to what changes in 
the constitution of the Council, if any, 
are desirable or expedient in view of 
the appointment of the same person to 
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be dean of the faculties of political 
science, philosophy and pure science. 
The following appointments were 
made upon the nomination of the 
President, to serve during the pleasure 
of the Trustees: Otto Jespersen, Ph.D., 
professor of English philology in the 
University of Copenhagen, professor 
of English philology for the academic 
year 1909-10; Henry J. Ford, A.B., 
professor of politics in Princeton Uni- 
versity, lecturer on the George Blum- 
enthal foundation for I909-10; upon 
the nomination of the medical faculty: 
Karl Albert Connell, M.D., instructor 
in surgery, vice Dr. James I. Russell; 
James I. Russell, M.D., instructor in 
clinical surgery, vice Dr. William Dar- 
rach; William Darrach, M.D., instruc- 
tor in clinical surgery, vice Dr. Carle- 
ton P. Flint, deceased; Frederick T. 
Van Beuren, M.D., assistant in sur- 
gery, to instructor in surgery and as- 


sistant chief of clinic; Ransom 
Hooker, M.D., assistant in surgery 
vice Dr. A. C. Prentice, resigned; 


James R. Whiting, M.D., assistant in 
surgery; Herbert Swift Carter, M.D, 
instructor in clinical medicine, during 
the pleasure of the Trustees. 

The following appointment was con- 
firmed: Lincoln DeGroot Moss, lec- 
turer in mechanical engineering from 
January I, 1909, to June 30, 1909. 

Rey. Raymond Collyer Knox, B.D., 
was reappointed chaplain of the Uni- 
versity. 

Otto Jespersen, Ph.D., professor of 
English philology, for 1909-10, was as- 
signed to a seat in the faculty of phi- 
losophy. 

The resignation of Frederick R. 
Bailey, M.D., adjunct professor of his- 
tology and embryology was accepted 
to take effect June 30, 1900. 


February meeting—The President 
reported the appointment of Professor 
William H. Carpenter as acting dean 
of the faculty of philosophy, and the 
election by the faculty of political 
science of Professor William M. 
Sloane as a member of the University 
Council during the absence on leave 
of Professor Munroe Smith. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to Rutherfurd Stuyvesant of 
the class of ’63 for his gift of $500 
for the measurement and reduction of 
the Rutherfurd photographs; to Wil- 
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liam G. Low of the class of ’65 for his 
gift of $200 for the purchase of books 
on maritime and international law; to 
the anonymous donor of $2,000 to- 
wards salaries in the school of medi- 
cine for the academic years 1907-08 
and 1908-09, and to the donors of 
$1,250 towards salaries in the depart- 
ment of philosophy. 

Resolved, That during the fiscal year 
1909-10 the salaries of all new ap- 
pointees be paid in 10 equal monthly 
instalments, beginning September 30, 
1909; that of the salary attached to 
each other appointment under the 
Budget, 4/10 be paid in 6 equal 
monthly instalments, beginning July 
31, 1909, and 6/1o in equal monthly 
instalments, beginning January 31, 
1910, and that beginning with the fiscal 
year 1910-11 all salaries be paid there- 
after in ro equal monthly instalments 
on the last days of each month from 
September to June inclusive. 

The President presented the annual 
report of the Sloane Maternity Hos- 
pital for the year ending December 31, 
1908, showing receipts, $58,619.94; ex- 
penditures, $53,660.26; number of pa- 
tients, 1,916. Also the annual report 
of the Vanderbilt Clinic for the year 
ending December 31, 1908, showing re- 
ceipts, $53,481.00; expenditures, 46,- 

1.00 

William G. McCallum, A.B., M.D., 
professor of pathological physiology 
and lecturer on forensic medicine in 
the Johns Hopkins University, was ap- 
pointed to be professor of pathology 
for three years from July 1, 1900, or 
during the pleasure of the Trustees. 

Max Schulman, M.D., was appointed 
assistant in applied therapeutics, vice 
J. M. Kent, M.D., and Hugh B. Black- 
well, M.D., instructor in clinical otol- 


ogy. 

Arthur Ko Kuhn; AsMe LE By was 
appointed lecturer on conflict of laws 
from February 1 to June 30, 1900. 

William G. McCallum, A.B., M.D., 
was assigned to a seat in the faculties 
of medicine and of pure science from 
July 1, 1900. 

The resignation of James C. Ayer, 
M.D., instructor in clinical surgery, 
was accepted. 


UNIVERSITY CoUNCIL 


_ December meeting—Resolved, that 
in the announcements concerning the 
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work for the higher degrees in the 
non-professional graduate schools the 
requirements of residence shall be 
stated by half-years and not by years; 
and that it be suggested to the various 
departments concerned that their an- 
nouncements of courses be made to 
conform, as far as may be found prac- 
ticable, to this principle. 

Resolved, that the special report of 
the committee on higher degrees be 
printed for distribution to the mem- 
bers of the University Council and 
made a special order for the February 
meeting. The following appointments 
for 1908-09 to fill vacancies were 
made: 

UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 

William M. Feigenbaum, A.B. 19073 
A.M. 1908, American history. Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Charles E. Gehlke, A.B., Western 
Reserve, 1906, sociology and statistics. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

James A. Vaughan, Ph.B., Elon Col- 
lege, 1908, mathematics. Franklin, Va. 


The following report of the spe- 
cial committee of five appointed at 
the October meeting to report on the 
subject of a more uniform procedure 
in the matter of admission and regis- 
tration was, on motion, adopted: 

1. That the business of admitting 
graduate students and authorizing 
them to register be entrusted to a new 
standing committee of the Council, to 
be called the graduate schools com- 
mittee on admissions and to consist 
of the deans of the faculties of po- 
litical science, philosophy, pure sci- 
ence, fine arts, law and Teachers Col- 
lege, or such deputies as they may 
severally designate, together with the 
secretary of the Council. 

_2. That the committee on admis- 
sions be requested to devise and put 
into effect a procedure which shall 

(1) Secure uniformity in the valua- 
tion of credentials and, so far as prac- 
ticable, in the use of blanks and the 
other details of admission business. 

_(2) Expedite registration at the be- 
ginning of the half-year and secure 
the maximum of promptness. 

(3) Secure the attention of ad- 
mitted candidates for a degree to the 
rules of the Council, especially the 
rule requiring departmental approval 
of the courses selected. It is the 
opinion of the committee that this 
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approval should be made a matter of 
record. 

(4) Prevent the registration of stu- 
dents who have not complied with the 
rules of the Council. 

Resolved, that the academic cal- 
endar for I909-I9II, as submitted by 
the secretary, be approved in sub- 
stance, and that it be referred for pub- 
lication and such revision as may be 
found necessary to a special committee 
of three. 

The chair appointed the secretary 
of the University Council, the dean 
of Columbia College and the acting 
dean of Barnard College as com- 
mittee on the academic calendar. 

Resolved, that the faculties of po- 
litical science, philosophy and pure 
science be requested to investigate, 
separately, and to report to the com- 
mittee on higher degrees, on the status 
of the master’s degree at Columbia, 
with a view to advising the Council 
whether any changes are desirable 
either in the requirements for the 
degree or in the character of the in- 
struction leading to it. 


CoLUMBIA COLLEGE 


December meeting—Upon the rec- 
ommendation of a special committee 
the faculty adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That the faculty of Co- 
lumbia College recommend to_ the 
President the appointment of a Uni- 
versity committee on admission to 
consist of an executive secretary, three 
representatives each from Columbia 
College, from Barnard College and 
from the schools of mines, engineer- 
ing and chemistry; one each from the 
school of fine arts, the College of 
Pharmacy and the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, so long as this 
is upon an undergraduate basis, and 
of the professor of secondary educa- 
tion at Teachers College. This Com- 
mittee to replace and discharge the 
functions of the present University 
committee on entrance examinations 
and the committees on admissions of 
Columbia College, Barnard College 
and of the schools of mines, engineer- 
ing and chemistry. | 

Upon recommendation of the com- 
mittee on admissions it was 

Resolved, That under the same gen- 
eral conditions as govern the accep- 
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tance of the results of the examina- 
tions of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, the committee on 
admissions be authorized to accept the 
results of the examinations set in Jan- 
uary and June by the State examina- 
tion board created by the New York 
State Education Department, and upon 
which Columbia University is repre- 
sented—when these results have been 
reported in percentages certified by the 
department, upon duly approved blanks. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
committee on instruction the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That in paragraph two, on 
page sixteen of the current announce- 
ment, under “options in the profes- 
sional schools,” the number 72 be 
changed to 64, so that the paragraph 
shall read: 

“When 94 points (including all pre- 
scribed work) have been made, and 
of these not less than 64 in Columbia 
College, a student who wishes to enter 
upon his professional studies before 
graduation from the College may ex- 
ercise one of the following options.” 

Resolved, That the requirement in 
the natural sciences for the degrees 
of A.B, and B.S. be changed from 
Chemistry A (4 points) and Physics 
A (4 points), to Chemistry A (8 
points) or Physics A (8 points). 


Facutty oF PHILosopHy 


December meeting—The following 
resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That the several depart- 
ments represented in the faculty of 
philosophy be requested to establish a 
special examination, including an ex- 
amination on the subject of the re- 
quired essay, for all candidates for the 
degree of master of arts. 

Resolved (a), That no candidate 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
who has failed to pass the oral exami- 
nation shall be admitted to a re-ex- 
aminatiog except upon a two-thirds 
vote of the members of the group 
under which the examination was held, 
and in no case within less than six 
months after the first examination. 

Resolved (b), That it is the sense 
of this faculty that a candidate who 
is admitted to re-examination for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy should 
pay the full examination fee. 
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January meeting—The President re- 
ported that Professor Perry had of- 
fered his resignation as dean of the 
faculty of philosophy, to take effect 
on January 31, 1909, and that the Trus- 
tees had accepted his resignation with 
a vote of appreciation and thanks for 
his effective service in that office. 

The President further reported that 
Professor Burgess had been appointed 
to be dean of the faculty of philosophy 
in succession to Professor Perry, re- 
signed, to take office at a date here- 
after to be fixed by the Trustees. 

Resolved, That the five elected mem- 
bers of the present committee on 
program of studies be and hereby are 
constituted members of a_ standing 
committee on instruction, to serve for 
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one year or until their successors are 
chosen, which committee shall be ad- 
visers to the dean on matters relating 
to this faculty and shall succeed to 
the powers and duties of the existing 
committee on program of studies. The 
committee on instruction shall elect 
its own chairman. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 


The faculty of Barnard College has 
established a committee on instruc- 
tion, with powers and responsibilities 
similar to those of like committees in 
other departments of the University. 
The committee consists of Professor 
Brewster, chairman, Professors Rob- 
inson, Knapp, Richards and Montague, 
and Drs. Reimer and Gildersleeve. 


STUDENT LIFE 


After a discussion that lasted for 
the greater part of the fall term, a 
committee was appointed by the class 
of 1909, College, to decide upon the 
extent to which members of the Senior 
Science class will participate in the 
classday exercises in May. It is ex- 
pected that several innovations in the 
order of the classday events will be 
instituted, and it is probable that the 
Science class will arrange some special 
event to correspond to the ivy ora- 
tion of the College class. Beside the 
oration, it has been recommended that 
the Science division be represented by 
a class prophet and a class historian 
to be selected by the Science class. 
These officers are to act in conjunction 
with similar officers chosen from the 
College division. The committee which 
has had the matter in charge is as 
follows: McAllister Coleman, J. Ward 
Melville, D. D. Streeter, W. H. D. 
Pell, and Hickman Price, ex officio. 

Junior Week was celebrated by the 
undergraduates during the week of 
February 1, the functions culminating in 
the Junior Ball held at the Hotel Plaza 
on February 5. The festivities were 
the most attractive ever held by a Ju- 
nior class. The week was ushered in 
by a concert by the combined musical 
clubs in Earl Hall on Monday evening, 
February 1. On the following after- 
noon the ladies of the faculty enter- 
tained the juniors and their guests at 
a University tea, and the same evening 
a hockey game with Yale, which Co- 


lumbia lost by a score of Ir to 4, and 
an ice-carnival at St. Nicholas Rink 
were the centers of attraction. 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons 
were taken up with fraternity teas. 
On Wednesday evening Columbia de- 
feated Georgetown in the annual Ju- 
nior Week basketball game by the 
score of 23 to 10. A theater party 
was held on Thursday evening, when 
the Juniors attended the performance 
of the “ Boys and Betty ” at Wallack’s. 
More than one hundred couples were 
present at the ball at the Plaza on 
Friday evening. 

“In Newport,” a musical comedy by 
Kenneth S. Webb, 1906, and R. D. 
Webb, 1910, has been selected by a 
committee of the Players Club for the 
1909 Varsity Show. It is said that the 
show is better adapted for college pres- 
entation than any other offered in 
recent years. One of the authors, K. 
S. Webb, has already written two suc- 
cessful varsity shows, “The Khan of 
Kathan,” presented in 1905, and “The 
Conspirators,” the 1906 show. Re- 
hearsals for “In Newport” have been 
in progress since the holidays under 
the direction of J. G. Stammers, who 
has taken the place of W. H. Hooper 
as coach. The show will be produced 
at the Waldorf-Astoria during the 
week beginning March 8. 

The Columbia Monthly has begun 
the second term with Leon Fraser, 
1900, as editor-in-chief, in place of Mc- 
Alister Coleman, 1909, resigned. C. E. 
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Nighman, 1909, succeeded to the office 
of business manager upon the resig- 
nation of W. Paul, 19009. 


The Jester, after discontinuing pub- 
lication on acount of financial difficul- 
ties early in the fall, has again appeared 
on the campus. A new board of edi- 
tors has taken charge of the paper, and 
it is expected that three and possibly 
four numbers will be issued during the 
remainder of the academic term. The 
board is as follows: Editor-in-chief, 
John G. Hanrahan, 1909; managing 
editor, H. C. Todd, 1910; art editor, 
H. C. Murphy, Jr., F. A.; business 
manager, W. H. Brown, 1909; adver- 
tising manager, R. F. Criado, 1909; 
circulation manager, T. C. Morgan, 
1909; Sphinx, W. Avery, 1910; E. E. 
Horton, 1909, R. S. Palmer, 1909, C. 
M. Clark, to10, W. D. Heydecker, 
Ig11, W. H. Deacy, 1909, F. J. Fel- 
bel, 1911, J. T. Lang, t910, M. H. Mer- 
Tiss 100i eGo. Kayser 1000, We A. 
Bell, t910, L. G. McConnell, 1910, J. 
PeeSears) 1012 and) Ee G: snrsten- 
walde, I912. 


The 1910 Columbian, on account of 
delays in publication, was not put on 
sale on the campus until late in Janu- 
ary, but the first edition has already 
been almost sold out. The book gives 
a more complete and interesting record 
of campus affairs during the past year 
than any other campus publication. 
R. S. Erskine was the editor-in-chief, 
and W. Langer, business manager. 


Kings Crown held its second meeting 
of the year in the Commons on 
Wednesday evening, December 16. 
Several hundred men were present, 
and it was one of the largest gather- 
ings of undergraduates held on the 
campus during the fall term. Mr. 
Arthur Brisbane, editor of the New 
York Evening Journal, was the 
speaker of the evening. He gave a 
graphic description of the life of the 
modern newspaper man. Mr. Nathan 
Straus was another speaker, and ad- 
dressed the Crown on the needs of 
the proposed school of preventive med- 
icine. It was decided by the society 
that candidates will hereafter be 
elected to membership in the Crown 
by the council. 


The report of the Soph Show com- 
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mittee shows that from a financial 
standpoint this year’s performance was 
the most successful one ever held by 
a second year class. A balance of 
$050 was handed over to the class 
treasurer, of which $600 was used in 
liquidating the 1911 freshman crew 
debt. Extra performances of the show 
will be given in Lakewood, Summit, 
and Atlantic City in the spring. 


The Aero Club, of which R. L. 
Fowler, Jr., 1909, is president, held a 
very successful informal meeting in 
the Faculty Club in December, at 
which addresses were made by W. T. 
Herring, Augustus Post, and Mr. 
Kimbell, members of the Aero Club 
of America. Jay Gould, 1911, and H. 
G. Henderson, 1910, were elected to 
membership. A second meeting was 
held at the Hotel St. Regis on Janu- 
ary 6, which was presided over by 
Dean Hallock. 


In conjunction with the Craigie Club 
of Barnard College, the Newman Club. 
held a dance in Earl Hall on the even- 
ing of December 12. It was attended 
by nearly two hundred members of 
the clubs and their friends. The an- 
nual ball of the Newman Club will be 
held this year at the Hotel Astor om 
Friday of Easter Week. 


In the annual debate between the: 
Philomathean Society of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the Philo- 
lexian Society, held in Earl Hall om 
January 8, the Pennsylvania team was: 
victorious. The debates of the Tri- 
angular Debating League will be held 
on February 26. Columbia will debate 
Cornell in Earl Hall, and Pennsyl- 
vania in Philadelphia, while the other 
Cornell and Pennsylvania teams will 
meet in Ithaca. The subject to be 
debated is, “Resolved, that our legis- 
lation should be shaped toward the 
gradual abandonment of the protective 
tariff.” The Columbia teams are: Af- 
firmative, J. W. Russell, 10910, G. 
Smith, 1910, D. S. Townsend, 1910, 
and J. H. Marchmont, 1910, alternate; 
negative, A. J. Grimm, tort, H. Davi- 
MOS 1010) Rete ice, Toll sandeise 
A. Rosenblatt, r1909L, alternate. O. 
R. Houston, 1906L, and D. W. Podell, 
1907L, have coached the men. 

M. M. ROY 
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ATHLETICS 


Although the loss of rowing, be- 
cause of the unsatisfactory financial 
condition of the treasury of the Uni- 
versity Rowing Club, was averted by 
prompt action by the students and 
alumni in making up the deficit early 
in December, the sport was again 
threatened with abolition by the gradu- 
ate directors, M. G. Bogue, 1900, and 
W. A. Bradley, 1902, when James C. 
Rice, the coach, declared early in Feb- 
ruary that unless more men reported 
at once he would ask to have his con- 
tract canceled. The cause for this ac- 
tion was the fact that only thirty-seven 
candidates reported for both the var- 
sity and freshman crews when spring 
practice began on February 1. Mr. 
Rice immediately declared that he 
would not go on with so small a num- 
ber of men, as it meant the waste of 
the money of the Rowing Club and 
his time as well. The statement had 
the desired effect, and when the sec- 
ond week of practice began more than 
eighty men were reporting regularly. 

As soon as the weather breaks up 
and the river becomes free from ice 
the crews will begin their outdoor 
work. Coach Rice expects that this 
will be about March 1. The barge 
Columbia, moored at Fort Lee, will be 
used as the training quarters and all 
rowing will be done on the west side 
of the Hudson under the lee of the 
Palisades. The outlook for the season 
is particularly bright, as only H. M. 
Snevily, 1908, W. L. Starbuck, 1908, 
of the 1908 varsity eight, P. W. Von 
Saltza, 1909S, of the varsity four, and 
R. S. Ransom, 1911, of the 1911 fresh- 
man eight will not row this season. 
If sufficient material is developed to 
form good second crews, it seems 
probable that the crews will be the 
best ever turned out at Columbia. 

While it was impossible to arrange 
a race between the Yale and Colum- 
bia varsity eights, a two mile contest 
will be rowed between Harvard and 
Columbia on the Charles River on 
April 17. The race will be over the 
two mile course in the new basin, 
used by the Harvard crews in prac- 
tice. Arrangements are also being con- 
cluded with the Yale management for 
a race between the 1912 freshman 
eights of Yale and Columbia late in 


April. The Poughkeepsie regatta will 
be held on Saturday, June 26. The Co- 
lumbia crews will also be entered in 
the annual Memorial Day regatta of 
the Harlem River Regatta Association. 


One of the longest schedules that 
has ever been arranged for a Columbia 
baseball nine was announced by Hast- 
ings Foote, 1909, manager, for the 
season of 1909. The season begins on 
March 27 and closes on June 9, and 
the teams of practically all of the 
leading colleges in the east are to be 
played within these dates. The southern 
trip to Washington will be taken as 
usual this year, and arrangements have 
also been made for the New England 
trip, during the week following Com- 
mencement, which had to be omitted 
last year. The complete schedule is 
as follows: March 27, St. Francis Col- 
lege, at South Field; 31, New York 
Training School, at South Field; 
April 3, Pratt Institute, at South 
Field; 7, St. Johns College, at South 
Field; 8, Georgetown, at South Field; 
9, Mount Washington, at Baltimore; 
to, Annapolis, at Annapolis; 14, Ste- 
vens Institute, at South Field; 17, 
Princeton, at Princeton; 21, New 
York University, at Ohio Field; 20, 
Syracuse, at New York; May 1, West 
Point, at West Point; 5, Fordham, at 
Fordham; 8, Syracuse, at Syracuse; 
12, Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia; 15, 
Cornell, at Ithaca; 29, Yale at New 
York; June 2, Georgetown, at New 
York; 4, Wesleyan, at Middletown; 5, 
University of Vermont, at Burlington; 
8, Williams, at Williamstown; 9, 
Brown, at Providence. In view of the 
success which the graduate system of 
coaching had with last year’s squad, 
Frank V. Goodman, 1903, has been 
re-engaged as coach. The candidates 
reported for the first work in the cage 
in the middle of February. 


The hockey team closed an un- 
successful season on February 2, when 
it was defeated by Yale by the score 
of 11 to 4. Of the four games played 
in the intercollegiate league champion- 
ships all were lost. The scores of the 
games played follow: 


; Columbia Opponents 
IRBINGAUOE cononoued 2 5 


INGISIIAS? sygoscmnc 8 2 


1909] 

Columbia Opponents 
igkvaied) Shonqecer I 5 
Darmowe ct cee 2 4 
Walmer seseccsc uc. 4 II 


During the winter season the candi- 
dates for the track and field team were 
tried out in various indoor meets held 
in the city, in preparation for the out- 
door season that begins early in March. 
Columbia was defeated by Yale in a 
two mile relay race on January 9 in 
a close finish, and a special 1,560 yard 
relay team lost to Pennsylvania at Bos- 
ton on February 6. The Columbia four 
mile relay team defeated Johns Hop- 
kins in a slow race at Baltimore late 
in January. Coach Wefers is develop- 
ing a good team from a number of 
medium performers, and the season 
during the coming spring should be 
moderately successful. The schedule 
as announced does not contain meets 
with either Princeton or Pennsylvania : 
April 24, University of Pennsylvania 
relay games, at Philadelphia; May 1, 
Columbia interclass championships, at 
South Field; May 8, dual meet with 
Annapolis, at Annapolis; May 28-20, 
intercollegiate championships at Cam- 
bridge. 

The wrestling team, after encounter- 
ing some difficulty with the controller 
of student organizations, straightened 
its affairs in time to begin the inter- 
collegiate season. Meets are to take 
place with Yale, Pennsylvania, Cor- 
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nell, and Princeton. The team is con- 
stituted as follows: 115 pound class, 
N. O. Rockwood, 1910; 125 pounds, 
J. P. Rockwood, 1909S; 135 pounds, 
J. E. Gray, 1909; 145 pound, D. Bern- 
stein, I910; 158 pounds, J. Ferrara, 
1910; 175 pounds, J. S. Corbett, 1909; 
heavyweight, C. Sinclair, 1912. 

The Sophomores were defeated in 
the annual cane sprees on December 16. 
cee Freshmen won four of the seven 

outs. 


With a veteran five, the basket ball 
team has made a remarkable showing 
this year, winning all of the games in 
the early part of the season by de- 
cisive scores. Princeton was defeated 
twice, the first time by the score of 
52 to 10 and later in the season by the 
score of 51 to 24. Among other teams 
that have been defeated are those of 
West Point, Georgetown, Wesleyan, 
and ©, GaN. Ye. Ja Javan, To00S ss 
captain, and the other members of the 
team are T. Kiendl, ro10, S. Melitzer, 
1909, B. P. Cerussi, 1909, and W. Kim- 
bel, 1909. N. O. Rockwood, 1910, has 
been elected assistant manager of the 
team to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of E. H. Osterhout, r1gro. 
The scores of the most recent games 
follow: February 12 (Alumni Day), 
Pennsylvania 9, Columbia 34; Febru- 
ary 17, Yale 13, Columbia 19; Febru- 
ary 19, Cornell 12, Columbia 29; and 
February 23, Yale 11, Columbia 109. 

M. M. ROY 
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Medical Record, Sep- 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Ode on the centenary of Abraham 
Lincoln, by Percy MacKaye. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 75 
cents. 


A History of education before the 
Middle Ages, by Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, Ph.D. (90), professor of the 
history and philosophy of education in 
the Ohio State University. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

The man who ended war, by Hollis 
Godfrey. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.50. 

The Sigma Chi Fraternity manual 
and directory, edited by Fred Agens 
Perine. The Sigma Chi Fraternity, 
Chicago. 


Studies in the history of modern 
education, by Charles Oliver Hoyt, 
Ph.D., professor of the history of edu- 
cation, State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan. Silver, Burdett and 
Company, New York. $1.50. 


Recollections of a New England 
educator, by William A. Mowry. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, New 
Yorks | $1.50: 


The mystery of the Pinckney 
Draught, by Charles C. Nott, formerly 
chief justice of the U. S. Court of 
Claims. The Century Company, New 
York. 
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Alumni Representation 


The efforts of the alumni to secure 
direct representation on the Board of 
Trustees came to a successful termina- 
tion on December 7, when the Board 
passed a resolution providing for the 
nomination of six “alumni trustees” 
in accordance with the plan printed on 
pp. 240-1 of this issue. The committee 
of the Trustees which had the matter 
in charge was composed of President 
Butler, G. L. Rives, F. S. Bangs, T. 
M. Cheesman and H. W. Carpentier. 
An explanatory statement was ad- 
dressed to the alumni by the com- 
mittees on alumni representation under 
date of December 28, this being ac- 
companied by a letter from President 
Butler; both of the documents are 
reprinted here for the benefit of those 
alumni who did not receive the orig- 
inals: 


To the Alumni of Columbia University: 

On March 30 last, committees of the 
New York alumni association acting 
jointly, submitted a proposed plan for 
the nomination of alumni trustees and 
urged that the alumni give to such plan 
their unanimous and hearty support. 
The Alumni Council and twenty-six 
associations responded to the circular 
by adopting resolutions approving the 
plan. These communications and the 
proposed plan were transmitted to the 
special committee of the Trustees hav- 
ing the matter under consideration, 
and your committees take great satis- 
faction in reporting that on December 
7, the Trustees adopted a resolution 
providing for the nomination of six 
trustees by the alumni. The resolu- 
tion, a copy of which is enclosed, em- 
bodies in substance the plan proposed 
by the committees and approved by 
the associations, and in the opinion 
of your committees is well calculated 
to afford the alumni direct and re- 
sponsible representation. Upon the 
accomplishment of this long desired 
and earnestly sought result, both the 
University and the alumni are greatly 
to be congratulated. 

A vacancy now existing in the 
Board of Trustees affords an oppor- 
tunity for the alumni to make a 


nomination at an early date if pre- 
pared to do so. 

The only new features which have 
been introduced in the plan are the 
requirements that alumni associations 
desiring to vote for alumni trustees 
shall qualify and register as provided 
in subdivisions (e) and (a) of the 
resolution as adopted by the Trustees. 
These qualifications are: that an as- 
sociation shall file with the secretary 
of the Alumni Council— 

1. A copy of its constitution, show- 
ing that its active membership is 
limited to the alumni of schools 
maintained by the Trustees of Co- 
lumbia University. 

2. A list of such graduate members, 
not less than 25:in number, who are 
regularly enrolled. 

3. A certificate signed by the sec- 
retary and treasurer showing (a) the 
number of members whose dues have 
been paid for the current year, and 
(b) that the association has agreed to 
contribute to the Alumni Council, an- 
nually, not less than one dollar for 
each duly enrolled member, such sums 
to be used to meet the necessary ex- 
penses of the nominating committee, 
and for such other purposes as the 
Alumni Council may direct. 

Upon complying with these require- 
ments an association will be entitled 
to register with the University, and 
thereafter to participate in the nomi- 
nation of alumni trustees. 

The only one of the requirements 
mentioned which seems to call for any 
explanation is that respecting the con- 
tribution to the Council by each as- 
sociation of one dollar per annum for 
each enrolled member. This contri- 
bution is rendered necessary by the 
inevitable expense which must be in- 
curred by the inception and operation 
of the plan of nominations by the 
alumni, which will require much time 
and labor on the part of a central 
executive body or officer, an extensive 
correspondence and _ the systematic 
visitation of non-resident associations. 
The Alumni Council is well organized 
and adapted for the performance of 
such duties, and has appointed as its 
secretary and executive officer Dr. 
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Rudolf Tombo, Jr., to whom all in- 
quiries should be addressed at the 
University. The Trustees have as- 
signed to the Council a room in East 
Hall to serve as its office and as an 
alumni headquarters, thus affording 
the Council the most advantageous 
basis for its work without cost. The 
maintenance of the office and the re- 
quisite clerical assistance will, how- 
ever, involve considerable expense, 
and in order to meet such expense, 
and to provide the Council with an 
income sufficient to make effective the 
action of the Trustees in establish- 
ing alumni representation, the annual 
contribution is necessary. 

Your committees strongly urge that 
the associations proceed as expedi- 
tiously as possible to qualify and reg- 
ister under the provisions of the reso- 
lution, and suggest that immediate 
and earnest effort be made to qualify 
every alumnus of the University to 
vote for delegates to the nominating 
committee by enrollment in his ap- 
propriate alumni association. An ex- 
planation of the plan and of the 
method of procedure is appended. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Jutien T, Davies, F. bE PEYSTER 
Foster, T. LupLow CuHrRYSTIE, 
For the Assoctation of the Alumni 
of Columbia College. 

BENJAMIN B. LAwreENcE, W. FEL- 
LOWES Morcan, Esen E. OLcott, 
For the Alumni Association of 
the Schools of Science. 

Lucius W. Hotcukxtiss, Linsty R. 
WuiAms, ALFRED T. Oscoop, 
For the Alumni Association of the 
College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. 

Morcan J. O’Brien, GrorceE W. 
KircHWey, CHARLES C. MARSHALL, 
W. B. Hornsiower, W. PARMEN- 
TER Martin, For the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Law School. 

Howarp VAN SINDEREN, WILLARD V. 
Kine, W. Fettowres Morcan, For 
the Alumni Council of Columbia 
University. 


Fellow Alumni: 


The action of the Trustees, taken 
on December 7, 1908, in providing that 
hereafter six places in the Board shall 
be filled upon the nomination of the 
alumni, establishes the direct and re- 
sponsible alumni representation in the 
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governing body of Columbia which 
has been a subject of agitation and 
discussion for more than half a cen- 
tury. The plan of securing nomina- 
tions for election as alumni trustee 
is that proposed by the alumni them- 
selves and ratified in advance by sub- 
stantially every existing alumni or- 
ganization. The Trustees have done 
all that it is in their power to do to 
bring the University and the alumni 
into closer and more intimate rela- 
tionship. The alumni themselves must 
do the rest. It is of the highest im- 
portance that nominations for elec- 
tion as alumni trustees shall not be- 
come perfunctory, or be made merely 
by a small portion of those entitled 
to participate in such action. 

Will not every alumnus, not already 
a member of an organization entitled 
to participate in the nomination. of 
alumni trustees, at once become such? 
The alumni secretary, Professor Ru- 
dolf Tombo, Jr., will gladly advise any 
inquirer as to which organization of 
the alumni is nearest or most con- 
venient to his place of residence. No 
alumnus, however remote his home or 
place of present occupation, need stand 
aloof. Such an one can enroll him- 
self in the larger and more general 
associations of alumni which have 
their headquarters in New York. He 
will be kept as fully informed of what 
is proposed as if he lived in New 
York itself. The University needs 
and asks the active and moral support 
not only of alumni generally, but of 
each individual alumnus. This sup- 
port can best be given by joining an 
organization of alumni, by following 
with intelligence and zeal the activities 
of the University as recorded in the 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, 
and by participating as opportunity 
serves in selecting alumni representa- 
tives upon the Board of Trustees. 

The plan as adopted wisely proposes 
that for each of its members entitled 
to vote, an alumni organization shall 
contribute an annual fee of $1.00, the 
sum so raised to be expended by the 
Alumni Council in meeting the neces- 
sary cost of administering the plan 
of nomination which has been adopted, 
and if there be a balance after such 
cost has been met, in other ways that 
the Alumni Council may approve which 
will benefit the alumni and their or- 
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ganizations. While the amount to be 
annually contributed on behalf of each 
alumnus is very small, the total sum 
will be considerable. 

The cost of maintaining the office of 
alumni secretary, including salaries, 
traveling expenses, postage and inci- 
dentals; the cost of supplying univer- 
sity clubs, alumni associations and 
other organizations with the printed 
material, the University photographs 
and other matters of interest which they 
request, as well as of sending each year 
one or more representatives of the Uni- 
versity to visit the alumni organiza- 
tions at the time of their annual meet- 
ings, is already large and will soon 
amount to as much as $8,000 or $10,- 
ooo a year. The Alumni Council can 
readily and economically spend this 
amount in maintaining activities that 
are directly beneficial to the alumni, 
and because beneficial to the alumni, 
beneficial to the University as well. 

I urge that every man who is en- 
titled to share in this new and im- 
portant privilege qualify himself to do 
so without delay by joining a regis- 
tered alumni association. 

The Trustees of Columbia have 
maintained for more than a century 
and a half traditions of the highest 
character. Among their number have 
been some of the best known names 
in the history of New York and of the 
nation. By their courage and foresight 
and by their breadth of view they 
have succeeded, after a long period of 
struggle with poverty and with ad- 
verse conditions, in building up one 
of the world’s greatest and most in- 
fluential institutions of learning. 
What can appeal more strongly to our 
loyalty and to our enthusiasm than an 
opportunity to help to continue so 
splendid a history. 

Faithfully yours, 
NicHoLtas Murray Butter, 
President 


Alumni Council 


A meeting of the Council was held 
at the Columbia University Club on 
December 21. The following two by- 
laws, presented at the annual meeting, 
were adopted; (1) Amending para- 
graph 5, section I, by adding (d) A 
committee on appointments, whose duty 
shall be to aid graduates of the Uni- 
versity in securing positions in edu- 
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cational and other institutions, and to 
promote, so far as possible, the in- 
terests of such graduates. (2) Amend- 
ing the first sentence of paragraph 1, 
“ Officers” so as to read as follows: 
“The officers of the Council shall be 
a chairman, a vice-chairman, a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer, who shall be 
elected by ballot by the members of 
the Council at the meeting at which 
these by-laws are adopted, and there- 
after in the same manner at each an- 
nual meeting of the Council.” In 
accordance with the second of these 
amendments, Mr. John B. Pine, ’77, 
was elected vice-chairman. 

Two hundred and thirty-four alumni 
visited the Council office on Alumni 
Day, the class of 1902 being repre- 
sented by the largest number. Five 
of the alumni were from the ’5s0’s, 
twenty-three from the ’7o’s, forty- 
three from the ’80’s and fifty-four 
from the ’go’s. The different schools 
were represented as follows: College 
129, science 69, law 24, architecture 
7, medicine 3, and Teachers College 
and pharmacy one each. Among the 
men who registered from out of town 
were D. Earle Burchell, 1904, St. Paul, 
Minn., George A. Hubbel, 1902 Ph.D., 
Lexington, Ky. R. S. McCaffery, 
96S, Salt Lake City, Utah, A. Feust, 
1902S, Bodie, Cal., T. F. Van Wagenen, 
"70S, Denver, Col., J. E. Friend, 78L, 
Milwaukee, Wis., W. R. Morley, 1902 
S, Datil, N. Mex., J. Norton Atkins, 
1902, Foscoe, N. C., Henry Kraemer, 
’95S, Philadelphia, Pa. and Homer 
Johnson, 1902, Detroit, Mich. 


Columbia University Club 


The annual meeting of the Club was 
held on December 16, the following 
officers being elected for the ensuing 
year: President, J. Howard Van Am- 
ringe, 60; vice-president, John B. 
Pine ’77; secretary, Archibald Doug- 
las, ’97L; treasurer, Frederick Coyk- 
endall, 95; board of governors, term 
expiring 1911, Howard Van Sinderen, 
81S, James Duane Livingston, ’8o, 
Ambrose D. Henry, ’84, Morton G. 
Bogue, 1900, Duncan H. Browne, 1905; 
committee on admissions, term expir- 
ing 1910, A. A. Van Tine, 1906, Perry 
D. Bogue, 1906; committee on admis- 
sions, term expiring 1911, W. Holden 
Weeks, ’89S, Fred S. Keeler, ’91F.A., 
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J. H. Heroy, 1902, Walter E. F. Brad- 
ley, 1905S, R. S. Pierrepont, 1905. 

The following amendment to the 
constitution of the Club was adopted 
in order to bring membership in the 
Club more within reach of recent 
graduates: 

The annual dues shall be twenty dol- 
lars for resident members and ten dol- 
lars for non-resident members, pay- 
able on the first day of October in 
each year, or, at the option of the 
members, one-half thereof on the first 
day of October and one-half on the 
first day of April; except that during 
the first two years after the gradua- 
tion of the class to which a member 
belongs the dues shall be one-half of 
the amount hereinabove stated. 

The following items are taken from 
the annual report of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Club for the year ending 
December 1, 1908: “ The present mem- 
bership consists of 882 resident and 
187 non-resident members,—a total of 
1,c69. The squash courts are now in 
charge of a squash tournament com- 
mittee, that held during the past year 
a tournament for the championship of 
the Club, which was won by Arthur L. 
Marvin, ’97. Matches were also played 
between club teams of five, represent- 
ing the Montclair Athletic Club and 
the Crescent Athletic Club teams, our 
team winning all matches on its own 
courts and losing in Montclair and 
Brooklyn. The tournament committee 
has formed an inter-club league series 
of matches with teams from the Har- 
vard Club, Princeton Club, and the 
Heights Casino, Brooklyn. The en- 
tertainment committee took entire 
charge of taking the Club members and 
their friends to the Poughkeepsie Var- 
sity Races in June. So great has the 
desire to see this race become that 
from one parlor car, that took about 
thirty members to the race the first 
year that we were in the 36th Street 
house, has grown a train in two sec- 
tions of eight cars, each carrying 
nearly four hundred. Eight hundred 
and thirty-one observation car tickets 
were sold through the Club. With 
the continuous enlargement of the Club 
membership, it is apparent that within 
a short time the present club house 
will not afford sufficient accommoda- 
tion for the needs of the members. In 
view of this, the board appointed a 
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building committee, authorizing them 
to invite Columbia architects to pre- 
pare competitive plans upon data fur- 
nished them by the committee, for a 
five story addition upon the Club prop- 
erty at the rear of the club house in 
the space occupied by the present out- 
door dining room and squash courts. 
Thirteen architects submitted plans, 
and from among them those of L. M. 
Franklin, ’96F.A., were selected as most 
nearly meeting the views of the com- 
mittee. A competitive prize of two 
hundred and fifty dollars was awarded 
to Mr. Franklin. All of the plans 
were of unusual excellence and showed 
the keen interest taken in this propo- 
sition by the architects of the club. 
The plans are now on exhibition in 
the Club House. Your board is not 
prepared at the present time to make 
any definite recommendations on this 
very important matter; it is hoped, 
however, that an increase in mem- 
bership will soon demonstrate the fact 
that the extensions referred to above 
are necessary, and that then, due re- 
gard being had to financial caution and 
safety, it will be found both wise and 
advantageous to undertake this new 
work. The Club is yearly becoming 
more and more the recognized center 
of Columbia life for Columbia men, 
with its constantly increasing member- 
ship and influence steadily growing in 
both extent and force, it must continue 
to strengthen the ties that bind to- 
gether the alumni of the University 
and to enhance the usefulness and 
prestige of their alma mater.’ 

A smoker in honor of the visiting 
athletes was held at the Club on Feb- 
ruary 13 after the annual indoor meet 
of the Columbia Track Athletic As- 
sociation at Madison Square Garden. 
Other smokers were held on January 
29 and February 27. 


P. & S. Association 


The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons was held on the 
evening of January 25, 1909. Dr. Au- 
gustus Baldwin Wadsworth, ’96M, was 
elected delegate of the Association to 
the Alumni Council for three years, 
and the following officers were chosen 
for the year 1909: President, Samuel 
W. Lambert, 7’85M; vice-president, 
Lucius W. Hotchkiss, ’81, 84M; secre- 
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tary Ho EE Hale, Jr, 00M; assistant 
secretary, William R. Williams, ’95M. 


Law Association 


The fiftieth anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the Law School was cele- 
brated by the alumni association of 
the School at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club on February 11. Many 
graduates were present and addresses 
were made by Judge George C. Holt, 
69L, Dean Kirchwey, Mr. Stetson, Mr. 
Rives, and Mr. Hornblower. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
George L. Rives, ’73L; first vice-presi- 
dent, William B. Hornblower, ’75L; 
second vice-president, Francis Lynde 
Stetson, ’69L; third vice-president, 
Adrian Hi. Jolne = 72s treasurer, 
Samuel Riker, Jr., "88L; secretary, 
Robert Van Iderstine, ’94L; members 
of the standing committee to serve 
until 1911, Charles C. Marshall, ’82L; 
John V. Bouvier, 88L; Edgar J. Levey, 
86L; Lawrason Riggs, Jr., 1906L; rep- 
resentative on the alumni council, Al- 
bert W. Putnam, I900L; representatives 
on the nominating committee to nomi- 
nate alumni trustees, Julien T. Davies, 
’68L; Gustavus T. Kirby, ’98L; Fred- 
eric R. Coudert, ’90; alternates, F. 
DePeyster Foster, ’72L; Archibald 
Douglas, ’97L. 

Science Association 

Alumni of the schools of mines, 
engineering, chemistry and architecture 
dined together at the Hotel Astor on 
February 17, almost three hundred men, 
including a large faculty delegation, 
being present. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Daniel E. Moran, ’84S, 
and the following men responded to 
toasts: Deans Van Amringe and 
Goetze, John B. Pine, ’77, and Pro- 
fessors Chandler, Hutton, Munroe, 
Burr, Kemp, Hamlin, and Tombo. 
Professor Kemp’s contribution con- 
sisted of a humorous paper giving full 
plans for the erection on South Field 
of a 45-story building for the housing 
of the faculties. The structure is to 
be known as The Cosmos, and will be 
supplied with every modern conveni- 
ence, including a crematory on the roof. 
Dean Goetze pointed out that the engi- 
neering schools had during the past 
year witnessed a greater increase in 
numbers than any similar school in the 
country, the gain in attendance being 
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one of 32 per cent. A double quartette 
from the University Glee Club pro- 
vided several excellent selections, one 
consisting of a song. written for the 
occasion by Professor Kemp. The re- 
union was a great success and was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all present. The 
dinner committee consisted of George 
Fa Clarks04Seu(Caairman) > asl 
Gregory, 93S, W. F. Beekman, ’96, 
PAVAL Batesss 079, uve SunbalkaooSs 
E. L. Satterlee, r900F.A., D. M. Myers, 
Toots, We. “Hy Yates, 10035) sand Mi: 
Deutsch, 1906S. 


Mechanical Engineering Alumni 


A highly successful dinner of the 
graduates and former students of the 
department of mechanical engineering 
was held at Healey’s on the evening of 
January 16. Thirty-five men were pres- 
ent, representing each class since IgoI. 
Addresses were made by Dean Goetze 
and Professor Lucke. All alumni of 
the department who have not yet fur- 
nished their addresses to the secretary 
(Lemuel C. Biglow, 1904S, 50 Church 
Street, New York) are earnestly re- 
quested to do so. 


Ph.D. Association 
The midwinter reunion of the As- 
sociation of Doctors of Philosophy 
was held at the Columbia University 
Club on January 22. The proposed 


‘plan for representation of the alumni 


on the Board of Trustees was dis- 
cussed, and a special committee, con- 
sisting of Doctors Bayles, Keyser, and 
Luqueer, was appointed to consider the 
matter and report at the next meeting. 
Resolutions on the death of Dr. S. E. 
Moffett, 1900, were presented and 
adopted. The business meeting was 
followed by a most entertaining illus- 
trated talk on India by Professor Good- 
now of the faculty of political science. 


College of Pharmacy Alumni 

The Alumni Association of the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy gave a dinner at 
Healey’s on December 2. Many mem- 
bers of the faculty and several dis- 
tinguished guests were present, includ- 
ing Professor Chandler, Dr. Darling- 
ton of the Department of Health, Dr. 
Kebler of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Dr. Muir of the New 
York Board of Pharmacy, Dean Rusby, 
and Professors Diekman and Bogert, 
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Sigma Xi 

The twenty-ninth regular meeting of 
the Columbia chapter of the Society of 
Sigma Xi was held on December 10 
in the School of Mines building, Dean 
Hallock, president of the chapter, be- 
ing in the chair. There were about 
thirty-five members present. After the 
business meeting Professor Burr of 
the department of civil engineering de- 
livered an illustrated lecture on the 
Quebec and Blackwell’s Island canti- 
lever bridges. 

The regular annual meeting of the 
general society was held on January 2 
in Baltimore, in connection with the 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. C. 
E. Morrison of the department of civil 
engineering served as delegate from 
the Columbia chapter. 


California Alumni Association 


The annual meeting of the Columbia 
Alumni Association in California was 
held at the University Club, San Fran- 
cisco, California, on January 30, 1909. 
It was decided by a unanimous vote of 
the Association to conform to the re- 
quirements of the resolution of the 
Trustees concerning alumni representa- 
tion on the Board. The constitution 
of the society was amended in order 
to make it uniform with that of other 
alumni associations, The annual elec- 
tion resulted in the choice of the fol- 
lowing officers for the year 1909: Frank 
B. Carpenter, 83M, president; Douglas 
W. Montgomery, ’82M, vice-president ; 
John C. Spencer, ’82, 85M, secretary; 
George R. Murphy, ’99S, treasurer. 
After the business meeting, which was 
presided over by W. S. Noyes, 75S, 
the retiring president of the associa- 
tion, the alumni were entertained by a 
talk by Mr. Samuel McMeen on the 
subject of telephony. The meeting was 
regarded by all present as one of the 
most successful held in several years. 
The membership of the Association is 
now thirty-five, and the balance in the 
treasury amounts to $180. The Cali- 
fornia Association was the first one to 
satisfy all requirements in connection 
with alumni representation, qualifying 
with one representative. 


Colorado Alumni Association 


A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Colorado Alumni Associa- 
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tion was held ia Colorado Springs on 
January to, Dr. Tombo meeting with 
the committee and explaining the plan 
of alumni representation. The annual 
meeting and dinner of the Associa- 
tion will be held at the University Club, 
Denver, on March 6, 1909. During his 
stay in Colorado Dr. Tombo was en- 
tertained by Dr. Daniel J. Scully, ’99M, 
president of the Association, in Colo- 
rado Springs, and by Thomas B. 
Stearns, “81S, in Denver. On January 
11 the alumni secretary addressed the 
students of Colorado College in chapel, 
and on the following day he delivered 
a public lecture at the college. 

The following are the names of Co- 
lumbia graduates or former students 
who are members of the faculty of 
Colorado College: John Maurice Clark, 
A.M. 1906, instructor in political econ- 
omy; George Irving Finlay, Ph.D. 
1903, professor of geology, mineralogy 
and paleontology; Clyde T. Griswold, 
E. M., 1905S, professor of mining and 
metallurgy; Henry C. Hall, ’83L, lec- 
turer on law; George John Lyon, C. 
E., 1904S, professor of civil engineer- 
ing; Edward S. Parsons, Pol. Sc., vice- 
president, dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, and Bennis head pro- 
fessor of English; Henry Alford Ru- 
ger, Phil. 1902, assistant professor of 
philosophy and education; Marie A. 
Sahm, Phil. 1904, instructor in Ger- 
man and Italian and in the history of 
art; William Strieby, E. M., ’78S, pro- 
fessor of chemistry and metallurgy. 


Connecticut Alumni Association 


The Connecticut alumni of Columbia 
University assembled in New Haven, 
Conn., on the evening of November 20, 
1908, Professors James F. Kemp and F. 
S. Lee being present from the Univer- 
sity. Alumni were present from New 
Haven, Hartford, Stratford, Kent, Mid- 
dletown, Norwalk, Derby, Naugatuck, 
Litchfield, Waterbury, New London, 
West Norwalk, and South Manchester, 
favorable responses having been re- 
ceived from the following alumni, of 
whom, however, only thirty-four were 
actually present: Professor F. S. Lee; 
W. H. Carmalt, ’61M, N. E. Cornwall, 
62, A. E. Winchell, 65M, T. H. Rus- 
sell, ’71L, M. C. O’Connor, ’73M, A. 
H. Robertson, 74L, E. W. Hopkins, 
78, A. W. Earle, Gustavus Eliot, ’80M, 
C. C. Beach, 82M, W. M. Barnum, 
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783M, J. E. Root, ’83M, Professor J. a 
Kemp, 84S, Me E. Bailey, ’85M, G. 
Egbert, ’85, W. S. Randall, ’86M, ra 
L. Burton, ’86L, T. M. Bull, "27M, E. 
A. Down, ’87M, Professor C. S. Bald- 
win, ’88, A. B. Coleburn, ’90M, C. I. 
Page, ’00M, A. N. Alling, ’91M, C. R. 
Harte, 93S, W. H. Crowe, ’95M, Pro- 
fessor L. D.- Huntoon, “oss, L. M. 
Lawson, H. D. Hawks, ’96S, Profes- 
sor J. D. Irving, ’96, N. A. Pomeroy, 
796M, W. S. Schutz, ’97L, H. M. Lee, 
08M, J. Robinson, ’98M, T. G. Sloan, 

’99M, Professor R. S. Lull, 1903Ph.D., 
Raynham ‘Townshend, 1905M, _ Pro- 
fessor R. L. Schuyler, 1903, and Carl 
A. Schneider, 1904S. 

The Rev. N. E. Cornwall, who is the 
present incumbent of the position for- 
merly occupied by Dr. Johnson in 
Stratford, Conn., served as toastmaster 
and introduced the several speakers. 
Professor Kemp spoke on the work 
of the schools of mines, engineering, 
and chemistry, and their relation to 
other departments of the University. 
Judge Robertson spoke for the school 
of law, and Professor Lee gave an in- 
teresting account of the modern meth- 
ods of teaching employed at the P. 
& S., emphasizing the organization and 
work of the medical school. Dr. 
Down furnished a number of interest- 
ing reminiscences in connection with 
his student days at the medical school. 
A number of other informal speeches 
were made, and considerable enthusi- 
asm was displayed. Professor Charles 
S. Baldwin of Yale University, who 
taught in the Columbia summer ses- 
sion of 1908, brought out very clearly 
the fact that loyalty to one’s col- 
lege is not incompatible with vital 
interest in a professional school at- 
tended later on. Telegrams were read 
from President Butler; from the Kan- 
sas City Alumni Association, a meet- 
ing of which the President was at 
that time attending; and from the 
Alumni Council. Professor John D. 
Irving, secretary of the Association, 
who had charge of the arrangements 
for the meeting, is convinced that the 
attendance next year will exceed fifty. 
A meeting of the Association will be 
held shortly for the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. The next annual 
meeting will, in all probability, be 
held at Hartford. 
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District of Columbia Association 


An enthusiastic meeting of the Co- 
lumbia Alumni Association in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was held at the Uni- 
versity Club, Washington, D. C., on 
the evening of February 17. The meet- 
ing was attended by Doctor Tombo, 
secretary of the Alumni Council, who 
explained to the members present the 
plan for alumni representation on the 
board of trustees. The Association 
decided to qualify and an effort will 
be made to increase the membership 
to over fifty, in order that the organi- 
zation may have two representatives. 
It was also decided to include the city 
of Baltimore, at least until a Mary- 
land Association is established. The 
meeting was rendered especially inter- 
esting by reason of the presence of the 
assistant secretary of the Navy, Her- 
bert Livingston Satterlee, 83, of Dr. 
Edgar A. Mearns, ’81M, U. S. A., who 
is to accompany President Roosevelt 
on the trip to Africa, and of Dr. 
Charles F. Stokes, ‘84M, commander 
of the United States Hospital ship 
“ Relief,’ which accompanied the fleet 
on its recent cruise. All three ad- 
dressed the gathering and_ furnished 
interesting reminiscences. Dr. Marcus 
Benjamin, ’78S, of the Smithsonian 
Institution and president of the alumni 
association, presided. The other offi- 
cers of the organization who were 
elected recently are: John Milton Git- 
terman, ’92 A. M., Samuel S. Laws, 
’70L, William R. Hillyer, 61, and Dr. 
Albert K. Fisher, ’79M, vice-presi- 
dents; William Waller, ’78, treasurer; 
and George ©: Totten; Jr., or EF. A., 
secretary. It was decided to hold the 
annual dinner on April 19. Among 
those present at the meeting were 
Messrs. Benjamin, Satterlee, Mearns, 
Stokes, Laws, Gitterman, Waller and 
Tombo, and Bedford Brown, 1906F.A., 
Frazier Depitcadter salu Harrison G. 
Dyar, ’95 Ph.D., Edwin M. Borchardt, 
ee and John. Archibald Fairlie, 98 


Alumni in France to Organize 


Efforts are being made to organize 
a Columbia Alumni Association of 
France, with headquarters in Paris. 
All alumni interested in this move- 
ment are requested to communicate 
with the secretary of the Alumni 
Council. It is estimated that from 
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forty to sixty Columbia graduates are 
living in Paris, many of them as stu- 
dents in the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
In the last general catalogue twenty- 
four alumni gave France as their per- 
manent address, all but three living in 
Paris. It is probable that this num- 
ber has been considerably increased 
in the last three years, and when the 
number of Columbia men in the 
Beaux Arts is taken into account, 
there is little doubt that a strong 
alumni association can be organized. 
The largest and most influential repre- 
sentation, it is believed, would come 
from the school of architecture, which 
sends over a good proportion of its 
graduating class each year. 


Illinois Alumni Association 

The annual meeting of the Colum- 
bia Alumni Association in Illinois was 
held at the Midday Club, Chicago, on 
January 22, Victor Elting, president 
of the Association, acting _as_ toast- 
master. The secretary, W. 4 
Fiske, reported an increase in member- 
ship since last year from 16 to 62, 
and it was voted to qualify with two 
representatives in the election of alumni 
trustees. Upon motion of John A. 
Ryerson, 85, the Association decided 
to raise $100 asa prize to be offered for 
the best Columbia marching song. The 
details and conditions of the competi- 
tion will be announced later. Speeches 
were made by Professor Freund 
of the University of Chicago, W. K. 
Lowrey, ’82, J. A. Ryerson, ’85, W. 
M. L. Fiske, Channing R. Toy, 1904, 
and the secretary of the Alumni Coun- 
cil. The officers were unanimously 
reelected. In addition to the above 
there were present among others W. 
H. Van Arsdale, 68S, F. H. Jobbins, 
95S, of Aurora, W. H. Maxwell, Jr., 
1901, of New York, R. B. Cushing, 
tg0o2L, Dr. M. L. Goodkind, ’89M, 
Clyde E. Shorey, 1907L, Lynn Thorn- 
dike, 1905 Ph.D., of Evanston, Dr, 
Edward Gudeman,’o1 Ph.D., and G. H. 
Scribner, Jr., 83S. 

Professor David Eugene Smith of 
Teachers College was entertained by 
the Association at luncheon on De- 
cember 29. 


Indiana Alumni Association 


The following men were elected offi- 
cers of the Indiana Alumni Associa- 
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tion at a meeting held on January 25: 
President, Oscar L. Pond, 1902L, 1907 
Ph.D.; vice-president, Anton Scherrer, 
1902 F.A.; second vice-president, John 
H. Holliday, Jr. 1908 A.M.; third 
vice-president, T. J. Moll, ’98 Pol. Sc.; 
secretary, Mark H. Miller, 1907L; 
treasurer L. R. Cartwright, 1904A.M. 
The Association adopted the resolutions 
enabling it to become eligible to choose 
a representative to vote for alumni 
trustees, and amended its constitution 
so as to provide for annual dues. The 
following men were present: Oscar L. 
Pond, George B. Kemp, T. C., Mark 
H. Miller, Anton Scherrer, Dr. Daniel 
W. Layman, ’98M, Thomas Bloomfield, 
‘ook, Dro Al Le. Leatherman; “03M; 
Dr Gy Ee New, 1904Me Dry Re 
Allen, ’95M, Edward Daniels, ’77L, 
Hours Ay Bacon, 19001. GC, Johns: 
Holliday, Jr., Theophilus J. Moll, L. 
R. Cartwright, Russell T. Byers, rgorL, 
and Calvin N. Kendall, superintendent 
of schools, all of Indianapolis; Wil- 
liam Dudley Foulke, 69, ’71L, of Rich- 
mond, N. Waring Barnes, 1903, and 
Howard J. Banker, 1906 Ph.D., of 
Greencastle, C. M. Niezer, 1901 Pol. 
Sc., of Fort Wayne, A. O. Neal, 1907, 
T. C, of Franklin, Geo. L. Roberts, 
T. C., of Lafayette, S. D. Royse, 1903L, 
of Terre Haute, W. A. Rawles, 1903 
Ph.D., Roland P. Gray, ’93, and Joseph 
C. Todd, 1908 A.M., of Bloomington, 
and Professors Dewey and Tombo of 
the University. The post-prandial ex- 
ercises were presided over by Edward 
Daniels, the retiring president of the 
Association, and the following toasts 
were responded to: “ Columbia,” Pro- 
fessor Dewey; “ The hall mark,” Pro- 
fessor Rawles; “ Morningside Heights,” 
Mr. Todd; “The fourth dimension,” 
Mr. Scherrer; “ Opsonians” Dr. Lay- 
man; “Pragmatism in politics,” Mr. 
Foulke; “ Achilles’ heel,’ Dr. Allen; 
“Columbia of today,’ Professor 
Tombo. 


Kansas City Alumni Association 

The annual meeting of the Kansas 
City Alumni Association was held at 
the University Club, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, on the evening of January 8. A 
constitution was adopted, and it was 
decided to have membership include 
Kansas City and adjacent territory, in- 
cluding St. Joseph, Topeka, Lawrence, 
and Kansas City, Kansas. Judge H. L. 
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McCune, ’86L, was elected president; 
Rev. E. B. Woodruff, ’96, first vice- 
president; Dr. Luther A. Todd, 1900M, 
second vice-president; H. M. Lang- 
worthy, 1907L, treasurer, and Lester 
W. Hall, too1L, secretary. The meet- 
ing was attended by the secretary of 
the Alumni Council. It is hoped that 
the Association will be able to qualify 
for election of alumni trustees with 
one representative. 


Kentucky Alumni Association 


The annual meeting of the Columbia 
Alumni Association of Louisville was 
held at the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, 
on the evening of January 6. It 
was decided to change the name of the 
organization to the Columbia Alumni 
Association of Kentucky, and to make an 
effort to enroll twenty-five members in 
the State, as there are not enough Co- 
lumbia men in Louisville itself to en- 
able the association to qualify in con- 
nection with alumni representation on 
the Board of Trustees. Dr. Tombo 
gave an account of recent progress on 
Morningside Heights, and the following 
officers were elected to serve for the 
year 1909: George Gay Briggs, ’88L, 
president; Dr. Letchworth Smith, ’98M, 
vice-president; and Franz A. Busse, 
1903S, secretary-treasurer. 


Michigan Alumni Association 

The annual meeting of the Columbia 
Alumni Association of Michigan was 
held on the evening of Wednesday, 
January 27, at the Detroit Club, De- 
troit, the arrangements being in charge 
of Dexter M. Ferry, 98. Dr. Tombo 
outlined the plan for alumni represen- 
tation on the Board of Trustees. The 
officers of the Association consist of 
Dr. Ernest T. Tappey, 79M, president, 
and Theodore A. McGraw, Jr., 1902M, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Minnesota Alumni Association 


The second annual dinner of the Co- 
lumbia men in Minnesota took place 
at the new club house of the Minne- 
apolis Club on January 18, the presi- 
dent, Dr. Cornelius Williams, ’74M, 
being toastmaster. After the dinner a 
short business meeting was held and it 
was voted that the association agree 
to accept all obligations which are in- 
volved by the adoption of the plan pro- 
viding for alumni representation on 


the board of trustees. The executive 
committee was authorized to appoint 
the delegate who is to represent the 
Association in the nomination of the 
first Alumni Trustee, providing the 
plan goes into effect this year. A 
telegram from President Butler ex- 
tending greetings to the alumni in Min- 
nesota was read a* the banquet and 
heartily cheered. Dr. Tombo gave an 
account of recent events at Morning- 
side Heights and explained more fully 
the plan of alumni representation on 
the Board of Trustees. Dr. Milo R. 
Maltbie of the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York happened to be 
in Minneapolis, and he attended the 
dinner and took a part in the speak- 
ing. The following officers for the en- 
suing year were elected: President, 
Norton M. Cross, ’89L; vice-president 
E. W. Buckley, ’88M; secretary-treas- 
urer, William A. Schaper, 1901 Ph.D. 
The next meeting of the society will be 
held in St. Paul. Among those present 
were Cornelius Williams, ’74M, David 
F. Simpson, ’84L, A. J. Murdock, ’70M, 
E. W. Buckley, 88M, D. Earle Bur- 
chell, 1904, F. L. Puffer, 77M, Michael 
Doran, Jr., ’98L, C. H. Hunter, ’78M, 
J. G. Millspaugh, 77M, G. E. Max- 
well, A.M. ’99, Norman Wilde, ’80, 
Norton M. Cross, ’89L, J. Clark Stew- 
art, "84M, H. B. Sweetser, ’85M, D. 
O. Thomas, ’91M, W. A. Schaper, I901 
Ph.D., W. H. Eustis, ’74L, and Milo 
R. Maltbie, ’97 Ph.D. 


Nebraska Alumni Association 

On January 16 a luncheon of the Co- 
lumbia Alumni Association in Nebraska 
was held at the Hotel Loyal, Omaha, 
Nebraska. This was the largest meet- 
ing of the Association held thus far. 
Harley G.. Moorhead, 1902L, was 
elected president, Dr. William F. Mil- 
roy, 82M, vice-president, and Dr. H. 
B. Alexander, Ph.D. 1901, of Lincoln, 
secretary and treasurer. Other mem- 
bers present were: Victor Rosewater, 
‘or Pol.Sci., retiring president, Dr. 
Frederick W. Houghton, ’83M, of 
Council Bluffs, A. B. Somers, ’72M, 
Charles W. Pollard, ’909M, L. Hart, 
1906M, J. S. Foote, ’81M, and A. A. 
Tyler, Ph.D. ’97._ A formal constitu- 
tion was adopted, and the secretary 
was instructed to enroll twenty-five 
members in the State of Nebraska so 
that the Association may qualify for 
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representation on the Board of Trus- 
tees. On the preceding day Dr. Tom- 
bo met the Columbia men on the fac- 
ulty of the University of Nebraska at 
Lincoln. 


New England Alumni Association 


The Columbia Alumni Association 
of New England was established as a 
permanent organization on February 
20 at a meeting at the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, Mass. This organization is to 
take ‘the place of the temporary As- 
sociation formed last May. At the 
business meeting the following officers 
were elected: President, Frederick R. 
Kneeland, ’99S; vice-presidents, Dr. 
Samuel A. Hopkins, ’80M, James Duane 
Livingston, ’80, and Charles Sigourney 
Knox, 62, of Concord, N. H.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Franklin S. Hoyt, 
1905 A.M. Addresses were made by 
J. D. Livingston, C. S. Knox, Charles 
Rudolph, ’*82L, Hickman Price, 1909, 
and the alumni secretary, Dr. Hopkins 
serving as toastmaster. Others among 
those present were Samuel Merrill, 
*80L, Dr. Barnard Arnold, 78M, T. 
W. Thacher, ’89, C. P. Crissey, 1902S, 
Albion S. Whitmore, 778M, Dr. W. 
P. Stutson, 80M, Clarence E. Gordon, 
1906 AM., Worcester Putnam, 1906S, 
and Donald MacArthur, 1908. 


New Jersey Alumni Association 


The fifth annual dinner of the New 
Jersey Alumni Association was held at 
the Essex Club, Newark, N. J., on the 
evening of December 19, 1908, with Ru- 
ford Franklin, ’86, president of the 
Association, acting as toastmaster. 
During the business meeting, the sec- 
retary reported on the proposed plan 
for alumni representation, and stated 
that Ruford Franklin and Edward E. 
Sage, ’77S, had been selected by the 
standing committee as representatives. 
He also reported that the membership 
of the club had almost reached the 
one-hundred mark. The action of the 
standing committee in connection with 
the question of alumni representation 
was endorsed by the meeting. Ro- 
bert Arrowsmith, ’82, chairman of the 
nominating committee, submitted a re- 
port, which was unanimously adopted, 
and the following men were declared 
officers of the Association for the en- 
suing year: Schuyler S. Wheeler, ’83, 
president; William O. Wiley, ’82, vice- 
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president; George J. Bayles, ’o1, treas- 
urer ; Arthur F. Egner, 1903, secretary ; 
members of the standing committee 
to take the place of those whose term 
had expired: Edward E. Sage, Ruford 
Franklin, William A. Meikleham, ’86, 
J. Boyce Smith, 1901; W. P. Martin 
’92L, was elected to the standing com- 
mittee in place of W. O. Wiley, the 
new vice-president. The other mem- 
bers of the standing committee are 
Roberts Arrowsmith, ’82, John K. 
Gore; 83; Edward M, -Golie, Jr; 
1902, Edwin G. Adams, ’o4, Arthur 
Y. Meeker, 1900, Rev. Claudius M. 
Roome, ’80, William Fellowes Morgan, 
80, and Charles M. Lum,’81. Speeches 
were made after the dinner by C. D. 
Zigrosser, 1912, Edward E. Sage, Pro- 
fessor M. T. Bogert, Professor John 
D. Prince, Judge Robert C. Cornell, 
74, William Fellowes Morgan, ’80, 
Major Wiley, congressman elect from 
the 8th New Jersey District, the Hon. 
Robert H. McCarter, of Princeton, and 
Dr. James H. Canfield, librarian of 
the University. 

The two prizes of fifty dollars each 
awarded annually by the New Jersey 
Alumni Association, were given this 
year to) Hy be Cornwall 1912S, and C. 
D. Zigrosser, 1912. These prizes are 
given to the two New Jersey students 
who pass the best entrance examina- 
tions to the College and to Science re- 
spectively, with the proviso that they 
shall complete satisfactorily one-half 
year of academic work. 


Ohio Alumni Association 


The annual meeting of the Northern 
Ohio Alumni Association was held on 
the evening of January 29, at the Union 
Club, Cleveland, Ohio, the president, 
Dr. Harris G. Sherman, ’80M, being in 
the chair. Among those present were 
Dr. Henry E. Handerson, ’67M, first 
president of the Association; Dr. P. 
L. Haworth, 1906 Ph.D., Charles Mar- 
ten, 1905 T. C., Dr. Frank P. Bachman, 
1902. Ph.D., Dr. John H. Lowman, 
’77M, Clifton N. Windecker, ’92S, of 
Akron, Ohio, Frank Chapman Van 
Cleef, 1907L, and the secretary of the 
Alumni Council. Dr. Sherman was 
reelected president, Professor Frank P. 
Graves, ’90, of Columbus, was elected 
vice-president, and Dr. P. L. Haworth 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. It 
was decided to change the Association 
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to one covering the entire State, in 
order that there might be no difficulty 
in securing representation on the Board 
of Trustees. A constitution was 
adopted, as well as the necessary reso- 
lutions called for by the Trustees. 
On January 26 the alumni in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, gave a dinner at the Ohio 
Club in honor of the alumni secretary. 
About twenty men were present and 
the meeting was thoroughly enjoyed by 
all. The arangements were in charge 
of Professor F. P. Graves, ’90, John J. 
Lentz, ’83L, acting as toastmaster. 


Philadelphia Alumni Association 

The Philadelphia Alumni Association 
held its second annual dinner at Kug- 
ler’s in that city on January 28. Thirty 
covers were laid and among the guests 
were Dean Van Amringe and Rear- 
Admiral George W. Melville, retired, of 
the United States Navy. Among those 
present were S. D. Benoliel, Dr. Fran- 
cis Burke Brandt, Rev. Dr. James Car- 
ter, Lincoln University, Rev. Walter 
N. Clapp, Fred B. Gernerd, District 
Attorney, Allentown, Dr. Frederick P. 
Henry, Professor Charles G. Haines, 
Ursinus College, Professor E. L, In- 
gram, University of Pennsylvania, 
Professor Henry Kraemer, Dr. Walter 
C. Kretz, Trenton, Thomas V. Lough- 
ran, Charles H. Machen, Harry C-. 
Niles, Rev. Hamilton B. Phelps, Dr. 
Charles HH. Pratt, Dr Malcolm T. 
Sime, Dr. Edward A. Spitzka, Edgar 
G. Tuttle, Rev. Dr. Gilbert Underhill, 
Dr. Christopher S. Witherstine, Dr. 
Lemuel Whitaker, principal Southern 
High School, and Stanley K. Wilson. 
Among the speakers were Dean Van 
Amringe, the Rev. Mr. Clapp, Rear- 
Admiral Melville, Mr. Gernerd, Dr. 
Kretz, Professor Carter, and Profes- 
sor Haines. At the business session 
which immediately preceded the ban- 
quet the following officers were elec- 
ted: President, Dr. L. Whitaker; vice- 
president, Dr. F. P. Henry; secretary- 
treasurer, Stanley K. Wilson. One of 
the important transactions of the meet- 
ing was the adoption of the recommen- 
dations of the Alumni Council. By 
this action the Philadelphia alumni 
secure a voice and a vote in the elec- 
tion of alumni representatives upon the 
Board of Trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The gathering means the final 
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organization of Columbia influences in 
Philadelphia and its vicinity. 


Pittsburgh Alumni Association 

Among the alumni who greeted the 
secretary of the Alumni Council dur- 
ing his visit to Pittsburgh were Dr. 
Richard B. Faulkner, ’75M, Mr. Ar- 
thur Hamerschlag, ’95S, Dr. Frank 
Schlesinger, Ph.D. ’98, E. W. Bart- 
berger, 1900 F.A., Hugh P. Tiemann, 
1900S, W. J. Strassburger, 1901 F.A., 
John Hood Branson, A.M. 1906, For- 
est Allison DeGraff, 1907 T. C., Henry 
N. Moore, 1908, Earl Julian Bassett, 
1908, and William H. Matthews, Pol. 
Sc. A meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania was 
held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
on the evening of January 4. 


St. Louis Alumni Association 

The annual dinner of the St. Louis 
Alumni Association was held at the St. 
Louis Club, St. Louis, Mo., on January 
7. Hon. Julius S. Walsh, ’64L, pre- 
sided. Dr. Tombo, who was the guest 
of the society, explained the plan for 
alumni representation on the Board of 
Trustees. After the adoption of a con- 
stitution, it was decided to secure mem- 
bership from St. Louis and adjacent 
territory, and the secretary was in- 
structed to invite the alumni in Colum- 
bia, Missouri, to affiliate with the St. 
Louis body. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: J. S. Walsh, presi- 
dent; Leon Harrison, ’86, vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. George M. Tuttle, ’88, 
secretary and treasurer. Among those 
present were Philip N. Moore, ’74S, 
Gustavus Sessinghaus, 98S, Dr. H. N. 
Spencer, ’69M, Julius S. Walsh, Dr. 
John A. Calnane, ’94M, Dr. George M. 
Tuttle, ’88, Arthur Thacher, ’77S, and 
R. M. Tunkhauser, ’73. 


Washington Alumni Association 

At the annual meeting of the Wash- 
ington Alumni Association, held at 
Seattle, Washington, several months 
ago, the following officers were elected: 
President, J. Y. C. Kellogg, 1906L; 
vice-president, Guy S. Eldredge, 1906S, 
of Tacoma; secretary, G. S. Peterkin, 
’95M; treasurer, Frederick L. Seixas. 
The meeting preceded a dinner which 
was attended by about thirty-five Co- 
lumbia men, and guests were enter- 
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tained who represented Princeton, 
West Point, Harvard, and the Uni- 
versity of Washington. In August an 
impromptu dinner was given by the 
club at which Professors Burdick and 
Terry, of the law school, were enter- 
tained. As quite a number of the 
members of the Washington Associa- 
tion are graduates of the school of 
law, the reunion last mentioned proved 
to be a particularly enjoyable one. 


Western New York Association 


A supper was given to the alumni 
secretary by the Columbia Alumni As- 
sociation of Western New York on 
the evening of January 31. About 
twenty-five men were present, includ- 
ing O. J. Weimert, 1900L, John B. 
Whitney, 1905 A.M., George B. Water- 
house, 1907 Ph.D., C. N. Nelson, 1905S, 
C. C. Farnham, ’89L, John T. Roberts, 
Jr., 1907S, W. J. Donovan, 1905, 1908L, 
FE Li Tilden, too2zl, Dr. R. R. Ross, 
791M, Dr. P. H. Hayes, 1905M, W. D. 
Knight, 1906, and M. M. Cohn, 1908. 
The meeting was presided over by the 
president of the association, Mr. Farn- 
ham, and was a most enthusiastic and 
successful one. Many songs were sung, 
and speeches were made by Mr. Wei- 
mert, Dr. Hayes, and the secretary of 
the alumni council. 


Wisconsin Alumni Association 


The Columbia Alumni Association 
of Wisconsin held its annual meeting 
and dinner at the Deutscher Klub, Mil- 
waukee, on January 20. Dr. Tombo 
presented the plan for alumni repre- 
sentation on the Board of Trustees, 
and action was taken by the organiza- 
tion to qualify. The election of offi- 
cers resulted as follows: General 
Charles King, ’65, president: Dr. 
George M. Steele, ’71M, of Oshkosh, 
vice-president; Herman W. Buem- 
ming, F.A., secretary; and C. S. Car- 
ter, 79L, treasurer. J. E. Friend, ’78L, 
the retiring president, served as toast- 
master. 

The members of the Madison branch 
of the Alumni Association of Wiscon- 
sin entertained the secretary of the 
alumni council at a luncheon on Jan- 
uary 19, at the University Club, Madi- 
son, Wis. After the luncheon, the 
members adjourned to the Rathskeller 
to smoke and to listen to Dr. Tombo’s 
message. The latter explained the 
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plans for alumni representation on the 
Board of Trustees and urged the mem- 
bers of this Association to identify 
themselves with the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Milwaukee, so that the 
total membership might be large 
enough to entitle the Wisconsin men 
to a vote. Such arrangements will 
doubtless be perfected shortly. A 
meeting of the Madison branch was 
held on December 5, at which Pro- 
fessor W. W. Cook, ’o4, was elected 
vice-president, and Professor C. W. 
Stoddart, 1900, was elected secretary- 
treasurer in place of D. L. Patterson, 
who left the University of Wisconsin 
at the beginning of the year. Profes- 
sor John L. Kind, Ph.D. 1906, was re- 
elected president of the association. 


News of the Classes 


1882S.—Charles Buxton Going, a 
member of the Alumni Council, was 
born in 1863, in the village of West- 
chester, N. Y., and was educated in the 
public schools of New York City, 
graduating from Grammar School No. 
35 in 1875. Being under age for ad- 
mission to the College of the City of 
New York, he took additional studies 
at the academy of M. W. Lyon, and in 
the public schools of Yonkers, N. Y., 
and prepared for the Columbia School 
of Mines under the late Rev. M. R. 
Hooper. He entered and graduated 
with the class of ’82, taking the de- 
gree of Ph.B. in the course in ana- 
lytical and applied chemistry. Upon 
graduation, Mr. Going went at once 
to Cincinnati, to fill the position of 
chemist to the Commercial Manufac- 
turing Co., becoming in turn mechani- 
cal superintendent, vice-president, and 
president of this corporation and its 
successors; for some time he also con- 
ducted a chemical and physical test- 
ing laboratory, in partnership with Dr. 
John Bonsall Porter (now professor of 
mining at McGill University, Mon- 
treal) and was trustee, secretary and 
treasurer of the Glendale, Ohio, water- 
works during the time of their con- 
struction and early operation. In 1896 
he returned to New York to take the 
position of associate editor of The 
Engineering Magazine, becoming man- 
aging editor in 1898; this position he 
still holds. He is an associate of Co- 
lumbia University in the department 
of mechanical engineering, correspond- 
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ing member of the Canadian Mining 
Institute, member of the Columbia 
University, Engineers’, and Salmagundi 
clubs, and contributor to the literary 
and technical magazines. 

1883.—Herbert Livingston Satterlee, 
appointed assistant secretary of the 
Navy by President Roosevelt on De- 
cember 1, 1908, was born in New York 
in 1863. He entered Columbia in 1879 
and graduated in 1883, receiving his 
master’s degree a year later. In 1885 
he received both the LL.B. and Ph.D. 
from his alma mater. In the same 
year he was admitted to the New 
York bar, and in 1886, became private 
secretary to Senator William M. 
Evarts. In 1800 the State Naval 
Militia was organized and Mr. Satter- 
lee served as its navigator and ord- 
nance officer for four years. During 
1895-6, he acted as aide-de-camp on the 
staff of Governor Levi P. Morton, rep- 
resenting the maritime branch of the 
State forces. Later he was appointed 
naval aide to Governor Frank S. Black, 
with the title of captain. 

When the Spanish war broke out Mr. 
Satterlee at once volunteered his ser- 
vices to the government, and was com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the navy. De- 
tailed as chief of staff to Captain John 
R. Bartlett, he also served in the U. S. 
Coast Signal Service. One of the evi- 
dences of Mr. Satterlee’s interest in 
the navy is the part he took in the 
organization of the Naval Reserve As- 
sociation, of which he has been the 
only president. He is also general 
counsel of the Navy League, and has 
twice been a member of the board of 
visitors to the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. 

In politics Mr. Satterlee has always 
been a Republican. Even in his college 
days, he took great interest in politics, 
being president of the Columbia Blaine 
and Logan Club. He holds an active 
membership in the Seawanhaka and 
New York Yacht Clubs, having been 
fleet captain of the former from 1895 
to 1900. Mr. Satterlee is also a mem- 
ber of the Union League, University, 
Church, Lawyers, and Saint Anthony’s 
clubs of this city, and of the Metro- 
politan and Army and Navy clubs of 
Washington. He is also a member of 
the American Social Science Associa- 
tion, of the U. S. Naval Order and the 
Society of Naval Architects and Ma- 
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rine Engineers. On November 15, 1900, 
Mr. Satterlee was married to Miss 
Louisa Pierpont Morgan, daughter of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 

1886.—Elwood Worcester, leader of 
the Emmanuel Movement, was born 
in Massillon, Ohio, in 1862. He spent 
his boyhood in Rochester, New York, 
and was prepared for college when 
only fifteen, and for the next four 
years was engaged in business. He 
entered Columbia College in the fall 
of 1882, and received the degree of 
bachelor of arts in 1886. In the fol- 
lowing year he graduated from the 
General Theological Seminary. He 
then went to Germany and studied in 
Leipzig and Berlin for nearly three 
years, being awarded the degree of 
doctor of philosophy by the University 
of Leipzig, magna cum laude, in 1889. 
On Dr. Worcester’s return to America 
he acted as assistant minister in St. 
Anne’s Church, Brooklyn, for nearly 
a year, and then went to Lehigh Uni- 
versity, where he occupied the chair 
in psychology and the history of phi- 
losophy, for five years, serving at the 
same time as chaplain. Dr. Worces- 
ter then served as acting rector of St. 
John’s Church, in Dresden, Germany, 
for a year, and shortly afterward, was 
called to succeed Dr. McConnell as 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, a position which he held until 
1904. In the summer of that year he 
was appointed to the rectorship of 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, succeeding 
Dr. Leighton Parks, who was called to 
St. Bartholomew’s, New York. Dr. 
Worcester has received the degree of: 
doctor of divinity from Hobart Col- 
lege and from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

1888.—The 25th annual dinner of the 
class of ’88, College, was held at the 
Columbia University Club on January 
28, and a goodly number gathered for 
the usual pleasant evening, for the call 
of the old associations seems to grow 
stronger as the years go on. Among 
those present were several non-gradu- 
ates, for the class has kept in touch 
with every one who was ever con- 
nected with it, irrespective of whether 
he graduated or not, and today counts 
some of the non-graduates among its 
most loyal members. The stranger on 
this occasion was C. R. Duffie, whom 
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most of the men had not seen since 
freshman year. Duffie, who is a mem- 
ber of the Connecticut legislature and 
is engaged in the real estate business 
in Bantam, Conn., expects his son to 
enter the engineering school next Sep- 
tember and will thus be the first mem- 
ber of the class to send one of his 
children to Columbia. The dinner 
committee had provided not only the 
usual tasteful menus and favors in 
the Columbia colors, but also, in honor 
of its being the silver anniversary 
dinner, souvenirs for every one pres- 
ent in the form of silver pencils en- 
graved with the dates “1884-1900,” 
while to Robert Goeller, as the only 
member of the class who had been pre- 
sent at all the twenty-five dinners, they 
presented a suitably inscribed silver 
medal. In accordance with the tra- 
ditions of the class, there were no set 
speeches, but the evening was passed 
most delightfully in informal conversa- 
tion and discussion. Before the mem- 
bers separated, the officers of the class 
were given authority to appoint a com- 
mittee to cooperate with the similar 
committee recently appointed by ‘88, 
Mines, in making arrangements for 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
graduation in 1913. 

Charles Sears Baldwin, for several 
years secretary and treasurer of the 
Connecticut Alumni Association, de- 
voted himself in College mainly to 
Greek. He was one of the founders 
of the Shakspere Society, a member of 
the Barnard Literary Society, and of 
his class Columbian Board, and presi- 
dent of his class in Junior year. At 
graduation he received a fellowship in 
English, and spent three years at Co- 
lumbia in graduate study, with inci- 
dental teaching, being then appointed 
instructor in English at both Columbia 
and Barnard. On the Yale faculty 
since 1895, he has devoted himself 
especially to the teaching of composi- 
tion, publishing manuals for colleges 
and schools, and in lectures, articles, 
and teachers’ courses exploring its 
pedagogy. In the linguistic field he 
published, in 1894, “The inflections 
and syntax of the Morte d’Arthur of 
Sir Thomas Malory.” Several of his 
studies in literature (Sterne in France, 
Bunyan, The Short Story) with some 
lighter pieces from the Atlantic, were 
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republished (1907) in a volume entitled 
“Essays out of hours.” Professor 
Baldwin is a member of the College 
Alumni Association, of the Columbia 
University Club, and of the Connecti- 
cut Alumni Association, and is usually 
seen at Commencement and other re- 
unions. Professor Baldwin received 
the degree of A.M. from Columbia in 
1889 and that of Ph.D. in 1804. 
1895S.—Gustavus Town Kirby, a 
member of the Alumni Council, entered 
Columbia in the fall of 1891 and grad- 
uated from the school of mines with 
the degree of electrical engineer in 
1895, and from the school of law with 
the degree of bachelor of laws in 1898. 
As a student Mr. Kirby was a mem- 
ber and captain of the Varsity fenc- 
ing team, which won the intercollegiate 
championship, also a member and man- 
ager of the track team, and manager 
of the bicycle team, a member of 
the executive committee of the Inter- 
collegiate Association of Amateur 
Athletes of America in 1894, and pres- 
ident of the same in 1895; he has been 
chairman of its advisory committee 
since 1896. He was one of the orga- 
nizers of the Columbia University 
Club, and its secretary until 1907, be- 
ing at present a member of its board 
of governors. He is a member of the 
University Club, of the Bar Associa- 
tion, the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, and the Pennsylvania Society 
of New York. Mr. Kirby has been a 
strong supporter of organized athletics, 
and since his election to the presidency 
of the Intercollegiate Association in 
1895 he has been a member of the A. 
A. U. board of governors. He was 
one of the organizers of the Public 
Schools Athletic League of New York 
and is a member of its exectutive com- 
mittee, being also a director and treas- 
urer of the Playground Association 
of America. He is a graduate director 
of Columbia track athletics, and was a 
member of the American Comité 
Whonneur of the Olympic Games of 
1908. He is a member of the firm of 
Kirby and Wood, attorneys and coun- 
sellors at law, with offices at 2 Wall 
Street and 6 East 23d Street, as well 
as at Mount Kisco, New York. 
1899.—One of the most successful 
reunions of the class of 1899 was held 
on Saturday evening, January 16, at 
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Shanley’s restaurant, Broadway and 
42nd Street. The occasion was the 


tenth annual midwinter reunion of ’99, 
College, and was held jointly with the 
classes of the schools of applied sci- 
ence. 

The committee for the decennial cel- 
ebration on commencement day sub- 
mitted its report for ratification by 
the class, and the enthusiasm with 
which the proposed gift was approved 
would seem to insure its success. The 
class purposes, as a memorial of its 
tenth year of graduation, to regrade 
and improve South Field in accord- 
ance with the plans adopted by the 
University, and to build an athletic 
field, including a running track, foot- 
ball and baseball field, tennis courts 
and grand stands. This scheme is to 
be carried out with the cooperation of 
84, Mines. Professor Pellew, who 
was present as a guest, assured the 
class of the hearty endorsement of his 
committee, and stated that no more 
suitable gift to the University could 
be made than the proposed one, and 
that his class was heartily in favor of 
the scheme. A considerable sum of 
money has already been pledged and 
the details are to be worked out by 
the University authorities and the com- 
mittees of ’84 and ’99 in charge of 
the celebration. It is hoped to dedi- 
cate the field by a baseball game with 
a sister university on commencement 
day and to have the classes participate 
in the dedication by marching upon 
the field in different costumes. Ex- 
ercises appropriate to the occasion are 
being arranged; and in the evening the 
classes will be united to attend a band 
concert. 

It is expected that the actual work 
of regrading will be begun about 
March 1, and that the improvements 
will cost approximately ten thousand 
dollars. The plans call for the re- 
grading of the field on the level of 
the middle terrace on which Hamilton 
Hall stands. The tennis courts along 
114th street are also to be filled in to 
this level. On this side of the field 
a grandstand capable of seating from 
four to five thousand will be erected. 
A quarter mile running track will be 
constructed, with a 120-yard straight- 
away. Within the track there will be 
sufficient space for a full sized base- 
ball diamond, and it will be large 
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enough to accommodate a regulation 
football gridiron. The tennis courts 
will be replaced by others along the 
Broadway side of South Field, taking 
the place of the “small” field there. 
Many of the old buildings which have 
stood on the field for years will have 
to be removed. 

Among those present were Hellman, 
Pell, Hopkins, Seward, Ehret, Fletcher, 
Giffin, Cardozo, Fowler, Lichtenstein, 
Wormser, Ernst, G. Parsons, Hackett, 
Baker, Harringon, Cole, Foster, Im- 
lach, Tilt, Falk, Goodwin, Weekes, 
Simonson, Oddie, Henderson, Morrill, 
Rossi, Carpenter, Chapman, Heidel- 
berg, Vom Baur, McIntyre, Van Wag- 
ner, Cogan and Wright. The com- 
mittee having the arrangements for 
the reunion in charge was as follows: 
A. Fowler, E. A. Cardozo, T. Par- 
sons and M. Wormser, for the College; 
and H. H. Oddie, H. Chapman, M. S. 
Falk and B. B. Tilt for the Mines. 


1902.—The annual midwinter re- 
union and dinner of the class of Igo2, 
College, was held on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day in connection with the celebrations 
of Alumni Day. A large table in the 
Commons was mainly given over to 
the class, including the alumni of 1902, 
Science. After the beefsteak dinner, a 
number of those present attended 
the Columbia-Pennsylvania basketball 
game. The following men from the 
College attended the dinner: Bradley, 
Caldwell, Carey, Colie, Clark, Fitch, 
Gookin, Halstead, Harper, Hays, Hol- 
land, Hutton, Homer Johnson, W. A. 
Johnson, Kelly, Lawson, Marsching, 
Neiman, Parr, Prince, Potter, Ropes, 
Ryttenberg, and Wise. 

Dr. J. Gardner Hopkins is associated 
with the pathological department at 
St. Luke’s Hospital. Danton is the 
proud father of a son, of whom he 
speaks as “a future Columbian.” 
Schuster is located in Mexico City, 
where he is associated with the Mexi- 
can office of the law firm of Johnson 
and Galston. Duden is also in Mexico. 
Halsey is slowly recovering from a 
nervous illness of several years’ dura- 
tion. Collins has removed his medical 
practice from Greenwich, Conn., back 
to this city. Hogan has removed per- 
manently to Colorado. 


1907.—Owing to an error, it was 
announced in the December issue that 
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Harold Perrine had been elected class 
president. John W. Brodix still occu- 
pies that post, but to fill the additional 
places of second and third vice-presi- 
dent, respectively, Harold Perrine and 
W. G. Palmer were chosen at the an- 
nual meeting on commencement day.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Augustine N. Lawrence 
have announced the engagement of 
their daughter, Margery Coolidge, to 
Robert M. Miller—Seth Low Pierre- 
pont has been appointed third secre- 
tary of the American embassy in Paris. 


Ph.D. Notes 


1898.—Dr. Frank Schlesinger, presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, was graduated 
from the College of the City of New 
York in 1800 and acted as a sur- 
veyor from 1890 to 1896. Hewas then 
made University fellow in astronomy 
at Columbia University, holding the 
fellowship from 1896 to 1898 and re- 
ceiving the degree of A.M. in 1897 and 
that of Ph.D. in 1898. Upon gradua- 
tion Dr. Schlesinger spent a year as 
research assistant at the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, and then took charge of the 
Latitude Observatory at Ukiah, Cali- 
fornia, from 1899 to 1903. He was 
astronomer at the Yerkes Observa- 
tory under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Institution from 1903 to 1905, in 
which year he was made director of 
the Allegheny Observatory in Penn- 
sylvania, which in point of equipment 
and in the value of the researches that 
have been published ranks among the 
first half dozen institutions of its 
kind in the country. Dr. Schlesinger 
is the author of memoirs on the re- 
duction of photographic plates, varia- 
tions of latitude, stellar parallaxes, 
motions of binaries in the line of sight, 
and is at present a member of the 
council of the Astronomical and As- 
trophysical Society of America, and 
member for the United States of the 
Comité de Bibliographie Astrono- 
mique. 

1g01.—William A. Schaper, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Minnesota 
Alumni Association since its founda- 
tion, was born in 1869 near La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, of German parents, who 
left the fatherland during the unrest 
of 1848 to become pioneers in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. Hespent his boyhood 
on the farm and began his education 
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in a frontier log schoolhouse. He 
completed a four year professional 
course in the State Normal School at 
River Falls, Wisconsin, in 1891, re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1895, his A.M. 
from Columbia University in 1898, and 
his Ph.D. in 1901. He held a scholar- 
ship under the faculty of political sci- 
ence in 1896-07, and a fellowship in 
1897-0908. His dissertation on “ Sec- 
tionalism and representation in South 
Carolina” won for him the Justin 
Winsor prize for the best monograph 
based on original research presented 
in American history in 1900. The fol- 
lowing year Dr. Schaper was appointed 
instructor in political science at the 
University of Minnesota. He was 
promoted to the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor in 1902 and to that of professor 
in 1904. In the latter year he was 
offered the new chair of political sci- 
ence and full charge of that depart- 
ment in the University of Illinois, but 
he elected to remain with Minnesota. 
The work in political science at the 
University of Minnesota has grown to 
fourteen different courses given by 
two instructors, assisted by a fellow, 
to over 350 students. 

Dr. Schaper has taken a special in- 
terest in the practical application of 
the knowledge and principles of po- 
litical science in the administration of 
government. His experience in the 
Census Bureau in Washington, during 
his student days, has given his studies 
and investigations a practical turn. 
In 1907 the lower house of the Minne- 
sota legislature adopted a resolution 
calling upon the department of polit- 
ical science at the University to loan 
to its committees and members a col- 
lection of the latest reports and books 
on the subject of taxation, which had 
been gathered for the purpose through 
Dr. Schaper’s seminar in anticipation 
of the State’s needs, and the students 
trained in his seminar were engaged 
to do the field work for the new Tax 
Commission in the following year. 
He was a member of the recent Hen- 
nepin County Grand Jury which in- 
vestigated municipal conditions in 
Minneapolis, resulting in the indict- 
ment of a member of the school board 
for bribery and setting on foot a 
wholesome reform in the administra- 
tion of several city departments. 
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Dr. Schaper is chairman of the com- 
mittee on instruction in government 
of the American Political Science 
Association which has been engaged 
for the past two years in making an 
elaborate investigation into the in- 
struction our high schools are giving 
in American government. The report 
will be ready for publication in a few 
months. His article on “What do 
students know about American gov- 
ernment before taking college courses 
in policical science? ”, published in the 
Journal of Pedagogy, Boston, 1906, 
and in the Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, 
opened the way for this investigation. 
He suggested the organization of the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion and took a leading part in draft- 
ing its constitution, as well as in start- 
ing a quarterly publication. 

Dr. Schaper is an active member of 
many organizations, among them the 
Minneapolis Commercial Club, the 
Minneapolis Six O’Clock Club, the 
Twin City alumni associations of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, the American 
Political Science Association, and the 
American Economic Association. He 
was one of the organizers of a na- 
tional Conference of Employers and 
Employees held in Minneapolis in 
1902, in which representatives of labor, 
capital, the government and the uni- 
versity department of social and polit- 
ical science held a friendly conference. 

1906.—John Louis Kind, president 
of the Madison branch of the Wiscon- 
sin Alumni Association, was born in 
Portage, Wisconsin, in 1877, and pre- 
pared for college in the public schools 
of Crete, Nebraska. In the fall of 
1895, he entered the ancient classical 
course at the University of Nebraska 
and received the degree of A.B. in 
1899. During the year 1899-1900 he 
held a fellowship in German in the 
same institution and a teaching fellow- 
ship the following year, receiving the 
degree of A.M. in 1901. During the 
year 1901-1902 he taught German in 
the Omaha High School. In 1902 he 
entered Columbia University as Carl 
Schurz fellow in German. After two 
years of service in Columbia as assist- 
ant in the Germanic Department, he 
received the degree of Ph.D. in Feb- 
ruary, 1906, having spent the summer 
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of 1905 abroad, gathering material for 
his dissertation. 

He was appointed instructor in Ger- 
man in the University of Wisconsin 
in 1905, and assistant professor in 
1908, the position which he now holds. 
His thesis for the A.M. degree, “On 
the influence of the Greek in the coin- 
ing of Gothic compounds,’ was pub- 
lished by the Graduate Club of the 
University of Nebraska in its Bulletin 
in 1901. His dissertation for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy has ap- 
peared in the Columbia Germanic 
Studies, under the title, “Edward 
Young in Germany.” Mr. Kind is a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa and 
the Delta Tau Delta societies. 


Miscellaneous Notes 


The following contributions by Co- 
lumbia alumni, officers and former stu- 
dents, appeared in the December mag- 
azines: Scribner’s—“ At the foot of 
Hemlock Mountain,” by Dorothea F. 
Canfield, 1904 Ph.D. Atlantic Month- 
ly—‘The new view of charity,” by 
Professor Edward T. Devine, and 
“Races in the United States,” by 
William Z. Ripley, ’93 Ph.D. Put- 
nam’s Monthly and The Reader— 
“Less than kin” (continued), by Alice 
Duer Miller, ’99 Barnard. Appleton’s 
—“ The Eve and the orange,” by Myra 
iSell yale @; The Forum—“ The 
“Young Turk’ movement,” by Pro- 
fessor Richard Gottheil, ’81, and 
“Holding the mirror up to nature,’ 
by Clayton M. Hamilton, A.M. toor. 
Review of Reviews—‘ High-pressure 
fire protection,’ by Herbert T. Wade, 
793, and “Loans on salaries and 
wages,” by Professor Samuel McCune 
Lindsay. McClure’s—‘ One hundred 
masterpieces of painting,’ by Pro- 
fessor John LaFarge. Harper’s Bazar 
—‘“ The climbers,” by Alice Duer Mil- 
ler, 99 Barnard. Hampton's Broad- 
way Magazine—“A true believer,” by 
Dorothea F. Canfield, 1904 Ph.D. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal—‘ The results 
of the Emmanuel movement,” by EI- 
wood Worcester, ’86, and “Some of 
the best new books for Christmas,’ by 
Hamilton W. Mabie, ’69L. The Crafts- 
man—“ The invincible city,” by Annie 
Nathan Meyer. Educational Review— 
“ Training for vocation and for avoca- 
tion,” by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Munsey’s—“The American 
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language,” by Professor Brander Mat- 
thews, 71. The Bookman— Repre- 
sentative American storytellers,’ by 
Frederic Taber Cooper, ’87L; “ Napo- 
leon the less,” by Professor Harry 
Thurston Peck, ’81, and “Recent 
books,” by Frederic Taber Cooper. 
The Circle—‘ The real value of Christ- 
mas,” by Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
*690L. The Architectural Record— 
“The German Theater in New York,” 
by Henry W. Frohne, 1904 F.A. Cur- 
rent Literature—‘ The sundial” (a 
poem), by William Ellery Leonard, 
1904 Ph.D. (reprinted from The Path- 
finder). 

The January magazines contained 
the following contributions: Scrib- 
ner s—‘ The playwright and his play- 
ers,’ by Brander Matthews, ’71. The 
Forum—“ Melodrama and farces,” by 
Clayton Hamilton, 1901 A.M. The 
Craftsman—‘ The great man,’ by 
George Middleton, 1902. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal—“ The results of the 
Emmanuel movement,’ by Elwood 
Worcester, ’86, and “Edgar Allen 
Poe,” by Hamilton W. Mabie, ’69L. 
Cosmo politan— The many sided Mil- 
ton,” by Professor Harry T. Peck, ’81. 
Munsey’s—“ The crisis in Germany,” by 
Professor Harry T. Peck. Appleton’s 
Magazine—“ Made in Heaven,” by 
Myra Kelly, T.C. Review of Reviews 
—“ The Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research,’ by Herbert T. Wade, 
93. The Forum—‘ French poetry 
and English readers,’ by Brander 
Matthews, 771; “ Dramatic literature 
and theatrical journalism,’ by Clayton 
Hamilton, 1901 A.M Lippincott’s 
Magazine—“ Lanier of the Cavairy,” 
or “A week’s arrest,’ by General 
Charles King, 65. The Bookman— 
“Ethical values and some _ recent 
books,” by Frederic Taber Cooper, 
’87L. North American Review—“ The 
religio-medical movement,” by Dr. 
Allen McLane Hamilton,’70M. Every- 
body’ s—“Avunculus,” by Dorothea Can- 
field, 1904 Ph.D. Ainslee’s—‘‘ A dele- 
gate of destiny,’ by John Kendrick 
Bangs, ’83 Pol.Sc. Munsey’s— Haz- 
ing—its ancient origin and modern 
development,” by Professor Harry T. 
Peck, ’81. The Craftsman —“ Sillx- 
dyeing,” by Professor Charles Pellew, 
84S. Ladies’ Home Journal—* Our 
use of English,’ by Hamilton W. 
Mabie, ’690L; “ The results of the Em- 
manuel movement,” IV, by Elwood 
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Worcester, ’86. Harper's Bazar—“ The 
New York climbers,’ by Alice Duer 
Miller, ’99 Barnard; “The real thing. 
A domestic farce,’ by John Kendrick 
Bangs, ’83 Pol.Sc. 

In connection with the article by 
Herbert T. Wade, ’93, in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Review of Reviews 
on “High-pressure fire protection,” it 
may be of interest to note that J. 
Goodman, ’o8S, has been in charge of 
the two Brooklyn High-pressure Fire 
Service Stations since their inception 
and construction. Henry B. Machen, 
99S, of the Department of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity, has had 
entire charge of the laying of the 
High-pressure Fire Service mains for 
the distribution system in the Borough 
of Manhattan. Charles F. Lacombe, 
’85S, chief engineer of light and power, 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity, has been connected with 
the contracts for power supply for 
the four High-pressure Fire Service 
Stations in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
The firm of Reis (L. R. Reis, 1902S) 
and O’Donovan (L. J. O’Donovan, 
1902S), engineers and _ contractors, 
had the contract for wiring the two 
Manhattan stations. William C. Dun- 
lop, 1906S, erecting engineer for the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, had charge 
of the erection of the pumps and 
motors at the Manhattan pumping sta- 
tions, while Professor Sever of the 
department of electrical engineering, 
was connected with the work as con- 
sulting electrical engineer for the four 
stations, advising as to the electrical 
design in general. 


Dinner for Dean Van Amringe 


The alumni of the College and the 
schools of mines, engineering and 
chemistry will give a banquet on April 
3 at the Waldorf-Astoria in honor of 
Dean Van Amringe’s birthday and to 
celebrate the Dean’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary as a member of the College fac- 
ulty. The arrangements for the din- 
ner are in charge of the Association 
of the Early Eighties, the committee 


being composed of | Sawyer, 
chairman; J. D. Livingston, W. C. 
Demorest, W. T. Lawson, Gerard 


Romaine, Charles Taber, Robert Ar- 
rowsmith, J. F. Jenkins, D. E. Moran, 
C. B. Going, George Renault, W. F. 
Morgan, G. H. Barnes, and J. A. B. 
Cowles. 
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NECROLOGY 


RusseEL_L STURGIS 


Born October 16, 1836; died February 11, 1909 

We have had in America but one great general critic of the fine arts. 
Almost every one who writes at all, writes occasionally on this subject, and in 
the special field of Italian painting we have produced one critic who has become 
an autocrat. Mr. Sturgis, however, in his information, his sympathy and produc- 
tivity covered many fields, with a keenness of appreciation and virility of effort 
which have rarely been equaled outside of Paris. His many Clubs knew him, 
and his select acquaintance; but he was not often personally before the general 
public, whom he was content to reach through his literary output. This was 
enormous. In books, periodicals, journals, dictionaries, encyclopedias, his prodi- 
gious information and brilliant style were gratefully appreciated everywhere. 
So it is undoubtedly true that one of our largest educational forces has just left us. 

Mr. Sturgis began as an architect and teacher of architecture, and discovered 
early in his career that the science and art of architecture are dependent upon 
books. He discovered also that these books are expensive and quite beyond the 
reach of precisely the class of students to whom they are most indispensable. 
He always carried in mind the patent necessity for the establishment in a great 
building-center like New York of a standard architectural library which young 
people, especially, in the profession, might be able to use with freedom and 
confidence. When in 1890 Mr. Henry O. Avery died, one of the most accom- 
plished of Mr. Sturgis’s many able pupils, the father, the late Mr. S. P. Avery, 
whose influence in the field of art was as large in its way as that of Mr. Sturgis, 
quite naturally appealed to the master for advice as to a suitable form of 
memorial to his eminent pupil. This, of course, gave Mr. Sturgis precisely 
the opportunity for which he had been waiting. The scheme for a Henry O. 
Avery memorial architectural library was formulated at once. At the moment 
Columbia University Library was the only institution in the city competent to 
receive this collection. There were many reasons for bringing it here. The one 
which most deeply impressed Mr. Sturgis was the genial Columbia custom of 
keeping its reading rooms open in the evening when busy people may use them. 
The Avery library is practically Mr. Sturgis’s creation. Under the terms of the 
foundation, he has been one of the purchasing committee from the start. During 
the present administration of the University Library, every order for new 
material has been signed by him, and no change of policy has been made without 
Mr. Sturgis’s approval. The Avery library is very nearly perfect as a standard 
architectural collection. All the great books are here, and as free as air and 
water to the people who need them most. These intelligent patrons most keenly 
appreciate the remarkable service which Mr. Sturgis has rendered Columbia and 
through Columbia to the entire architectural profession. ER. 9: 


ArNoLp, Lemuel Hastings, Jr., LL.B. 
1870, died in 1908. 
BAKER, Frank Russell, M.D. 1880, 


seventy-one years. He was attorney- 
general of Indiana in 1880. 
BrercH, Edwin, LL.B. 1866, died at 


died at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on December 11, 1908, aged thirty-nine 
years. While trying to remove a 
tightly-wedged screen from one of the 
fourth-story windows of his residence, 
Dr. Baker fell out and was instantly 
killed. 

Batpwin, Daniel Pratt, LL.B. 1860, 
A.B. Madison 1856 and LL.B. 1872, 
A.M. Hamilton 1867 and LL.D. 1900, 
LL.D. Wabash 1872 and Litt.D. 1902, 
LL.D. Colgate 1872, died suddenly at 
his home in Logansport, Ind., of apo- 
plexy on December 13, 1908, aged 


his home in New York City on De- 
cember 14, 1908, aged fifty-five years. 

Binney, William Johnson, LL.B. 
1867, A.B. Amherst 1862, died on De- 
cember 27, 1908. 

Botte, Hermann, LL.B. 1874, died 
suddenly of heart trouble at his home 
in New York Citv on December Gs 
1908, aged seventy-two years. Hewas 
a Justice of the Second Judicial Dis- 
trict Court, 1894-8, and a Justice of the 
Second Municipal Court, 1898-1904. 

BoLtr, Hermann Augustus, LL.B. 
1900, LL.B. New York University 


1909] 


1893, died at the Fordham Hospital on 
January 2, 1900, his death being caused 
by a fractured skull. He was the son 
of Judge Bolte. 

Butt, William Tillinghast, M.D. 
1872, emeritus professor of surgery, 
died at Wymberly, Isle of Hope, Ga., 
on February 22, 1909, after a long ill- 
ness due to cancer. A sketch of Dr. 
Bull’s life will appear in the June 
QuARTERLY. 

Convers, Ebenezer Buckingham, 
LL.B. 1866, A.B. Yale 1861 and A.M. 
1864, died on March 10, 1905. 

FreNcH, George Washington, LL.B. 
1878, died at his home in Amesbury, 
Mass., recently, aged seventy years. 
He was principal of the truant school 
in Cypress Hills from 1895 to 1901, 
when he became principal of Public 
School 66 in Brooklyn. 

Getty, Andrew H., a student at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in 1878-9, died in Athens, N. Y., of 
heart disease on January 14,1909. His 
M.D. degree was taken at the Kansas 
City Hospital College of Medicine. 

Hutcuins, Robert Hamilton, LL.B. 
1897, A.B. Trinity 1890 and A.M. 1893, 
died suddenly at his home in New 
York City of cerebral hemorrhage on 


January 22, 1909, aged thirty-nine 
years. 
Gripes, Oliver Wolcott, A.B. 1841, 


A.M. 1844, M.D. 1845, LL.D. 1873, and 
Harvard 1888, and Yale and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, died at his 
home in Newport, R. I., on December 
9, 1908. He was professor of chem- 
istry and physics at the Free Academy 
—now the College of the City of New 
York—for fifteen years, Rumford pro- 
fessor at Harvard from 1863 to 1897, 
and professor emeritus until his death. 
He was a member of a committee of 
the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion during the Civil War. He was 
one of the founders of the Union 
League Club and a charter member 
and president of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

Knarp, Louis Philip, M.D. 1801, 
Ph.G. New York College of Phar- 
macy 1890, died after a few days’ ill- 
ness at his home in Hackensack, N. J., 
on December 3, 1908, aged forty years. 

Knowtes, Robert, LL.B. 1899, died 
recently, aged twenty-eight years. He 
was American vice-consul at Nassau, 
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Bahama Islands, for a period of four 
years. 

Kurtz, Louis Taylor, LL.B. 1887, 
died recently at Newcastle, Pa. 

McCosu, Andrew James, M.D. 1880, 
LL.D. 1904, A.B. Princeton 1877, and 
A.M. 1880, died on December 2, 1908, 
aged fifty years. See p. 203. 

_Mitter, Abram John, LL.B. 18609, 
died on January 24, 1908. 

Mircuett, Edward, A.B. 1861, A.M. 
1864, LL.B. 1865, died on February 15, 
1909, aged sixty-seven years. Mr. 
Mitchell had served on the Board of 
Trustees of the University for nearly 
thirty years. A sketch of his career 
will be published in the June Quar- 
TERLY. 

Morrison, Frank MHardick, LL.B. 
1877, A.B. Kenyon 1875, died recently. 

PALMER, Victor Edwin, LL.B. 1899, 
died at his home in Seattle, Wash., on 
December 16, 1908. Mr. Palmer was 
an active member of the Columbia 
Alumni Association of Washington. 

Porter, Franklin, LL.B. 1872, A.B. 
Yale 1869 and A.M. 1872, died on July 
9, 1906. 

WANDELL, Townsend, LL.B. 186s, 
A.B. College of the City of New 
York 1863 and A.M. 1865, died in 
Bologna, Italy, on June 28, 1908, being 
accidentally killed at a railway station. 
Mr. Wandell was a member of the 
Union League Club, the Sons of the 
Revolution, the St. Nicholas Society, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the New York Historical Society, the 
New York Genealogical and Biograph- 
ical Society, the American Institute, 
the Phi Beta Kappa and Delta Kappa 
Epsilon fraternities, the Dwight 
Alumni Association and the Columbia 
Law Alumni Association. 

WEEKS, James Raymond, LL.B. 
1861, A.B. Lafayette 1859 and A.M. 
1862, died several years ago. 

West, Max, A.M. 1892, Ph.D. 1893, 
B.S. University of Minnesota 1890, 
died at his home in Washington, D. 
C., on January 7, 1909, aged thirty- 
nine years. After graduation Dr. 
West was engaged in writing for the 
papers of Minneapolis and Chicago. 
In 1893-4 he was on the staff of the 
Chicago Herald, and the next year was 
editorial writer on the Record. From 
1896 to 1900 he was in the bureau of 
statistics of the department of agri- 
culture. In 1902 he lectured at Co- 
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lumbia University on political econ- 
omy. In 1903 and 1904 he was chief 
of the bureau of internal revenue of 
Porto Rico and was instrumental in 
the establishment of the system of 
taxation there. Since then he has 
been special examiner of the bureau 
of corporations of the department of 
commerce andlabor. For several years 
he was secretary of the Civic Society 
of Washington, secretary of the Con- 
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ference of Comparative Legislation, 
and of the Tenement House Depart- 
ment of New York City. Dr. West’s 
thesis upon the inheritance tax, for 
his doctor’s degree, was recently 
brought up to date and is looked upon 
as an authority on the subject. 

WittiaMs, Rev. Pelham, S.T.D. 
(hon.) 1871, A.B. Harvard 1853, A.M. 
Trinity 1861, died recently at Green- 
bush, Mass. 


STATISTICS 


The registration returns for Novem- 
ber 1, 1908, at twenty-five of the lead- 
ing universities of the country will be 
found tabulated on page 208. Taking 
the total attendance into consideration, 
4. €., including the summer session, the 
greatest gains in terms of student 
units over 1907 have been made by 
Chicago, Columbia, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Cornell, California and 
Minnesota, each one of these having 
gained over four hundred students; 
omitting the summer session attend- 
ance, the largest increases have been 
registered by Columbia, Minnesota, 
Cornell, Northwestern, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, in the order 
given, the growth in each case being 
one of more than three hundred stu- 
dents. The largest gains since 1902 
have been registered by Pennsylvania, 
New York University, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Cornell, Columbia, Syracuse, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Ohio and Iowa, each 
of these universities showing an in- 
crease of over one thousand students. 
According to the figures for 1907, the 
twenty-four universities included in 
the table ranked as follows: Harvard, 
Columbia, Michigan, Chicago, Cornell, 


Minnesota, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New 
York University, Yale, Wisconsin, Cal- 
ifornia, Syracuse, Nebraska, North- 
western, Ohio, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, 
Indiana, Stanford, Princeton, Virginia, 
Johns Hopkins. Comparing this with 
the order for 1908, we observe that 
Columbia now heads the list, having 
changed places with Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania has passed Illinois, Wisconsin 
and California have passed Yale, and 
Indiana has passed Kansas. Omitting 
the summer session enrollment, the 
order is, of course, somewhat differ- 
ent, namely, Michigan, Columbia, Min- 
nesota, Harvard, Cornell, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, New York University, 
Yale, Wisconsin, California, Syracuse, 
Northwestern, Nebraska, Chicago, 
Ohio, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Stan- 
ford, Indiana, Princeton, Western Re- 
serve, Virginia, Johns Hopkins—Co- 
lumbia and Minnesota having passed 
Harvard, Cornell having passed Penn- 
sylvania, New York University having 
passed Yale, California having changed 


places with Syracuse, Northwestern 
with Nebraska, and Missouri with 
Towa. 


R. T., Jr. 
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MAJOR AND MINOR SUBJECTS OF STUDENTS IN THE FACULTIES OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY, AND PURE SCIENCE, 1907-08 


meio Philosophy | Pure Science Total 
SUBJECTS 

Major | Minor | Major | Minor | Major | Minor | Major | Minor 
Administrative Law... . I 8 as I 8 
American History... 2). =|) 32 Di 4 ee I 32 26 
Ancieniebistotys.0.. . - "1 eu tle ad gs AP PNE I Sees Msc ses 7 7 
Anthropology...... son 8 2 g 7. eller paged Italy iat 3 6 
AStLONOntyN 20.) los Fe [bacon been Se 3 5 a 5 
Bacteriology . I I I I 
Biological Chemistry . Soke lhe > neal teint eet eae 3 9 3 9 
Botatiyppaee es. eh cts os nbd att exec Oa ae I 15 14 15 15 
Qasniiny oA. cay Bale ae SA oe Se eogeal ueeeron 2 28 24 28 26 
Chinesematigwand Litsrame |<) o) =| los. 5 I cies | hbo 5 I 
‘Classical /Azcheology.= . i}. . .|- > - eX A Gh eI Ie ie 2 | eae 
Comparative Literature..|... I 4 ATER eee eee 4 42 
Constitutional Law... ./| 18 22 gelesen toons oe ta eal ane cl ELS 22 
ducationineiws: ssc -) er Cle TAO MEET 2008 mae TOC TAQMEET SO 
Wlectiealsugineeriny melee 0s er || = i vape ee 2 2 2 2 
Torayed inl. 5 eee A aia Th qh sek’ laf PI ses. |b gael bea io) 84 
Geology..-..... EA om heae We gah st TO 18 16 18 
Germanic Lang. and Lit. Sages zen 39 GS APS ea ere RY) 32 
Greek (incl. Archzeology). Avro! iieow a He 7 OPTS oh eee eee 7 16 
Indo-Iranian Languages..|...|.. - 4 6 Son er 4 6 
International Law. . . 10 OWN ecmh nr lemon amee leon es. ls TO Io 
Latin (incl. Roman Arch.) Asa ot GE PLE alle reo atti ad dl (rn eo 26 
WATT OTIStICS) ce.) siese w 2s epi |Womuches uly Beanie ale arm other tiene os ee | eee 
Mathematical Physics... |-9- =| <-|-.<-|> - - 3 19 B 19 
Mathematics... . omen | peer 9 37 Io oy) 19 
Mechanical Engineering . Sy Soe fale teal ae oar I I I I 
Medieval History... .| 17 TAA Seraacs Co tan ue Pe lacemiee rid hem 7) 22 
Wietalinr oye ne i-spcnrte. i AIRE ca ecipaee eae hl lime pS 5 7 5 7 
MMiinieralooye.nsit mine si 5s) eel onl esilies ollie ad ale 5 5 
WE abbaiiegs meecnia | 5 aera chee 0 ealhe co 68M a anol ia ale I 4 I 4 
Modern European History. 4 Salle CMe sali eiertseteol | we 4 15 
Philosophy (incl. Ethics).|.- - 6 60 G2sa eons 6 60 74 
PICS 6 oF a Gee alee eeeroge Mitte aed | cone Wen om chil Aol 3 13 13 13 
Pineeioparso oo ta oc be ede Cawley Dacia I 2 8 2 9 
Political Economy... .| 38 Alp cers ihe lotta I 38 62 
Political Philosophy . . . 2 aot sl ess ter fed tas eo ene eet oe eee 2 16 
Psychology... . she eens MAES 8 Sol Noes 6 2 8 39 
Roman Law and ‘Comp. 

Jurisprudence... . .- 2 10 2 10 
Romance Lang. and Lit. 

(asic Celtic) -ecmerm-mr- une bn ok I 21 yin dl ee Sapce lta, 222 28 
Semitic Languages. ...|-- - I 15 TA ilrse Geren Ratonenle ge LS 15 
Social Economy. . 20 AS Meo Metta atc || cae |) 2 36 
Sociology and Statistics. 64 A) Nene Weep ee cco. ceo |) AeYA 76 
Zoology lhe es de aoe See aia hteMe ones I 21 12 21 13 

otal. ae. rr onainats a7ou | 409. | 539:51 X59) 174-2 | 835 "|| 98r 
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